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The Week. 


gene seems to be much quietness at present in Massachusetts on 

the subject of the approaching election among that part of the 
population which may be supposed to be by instinet anti-Butler; 
but there are signs that work is to begin at onee, of which the most 








significant is the action of the State Central Committee in fixing | 


the time for the assembly of the convention. The General's 
friends wished it called soon, in order that they might take advan- 
tage of the summer weather, which renders the good inactive, but 
only stimulates the energies of the bad, and pack the delegate con- 
ventions. The Committee have put off the day till the 17th of Sep- 
tember, when his enemies will be back from the seaside and the coun- 
try. The Hamilton Hall gentlemen are reported as saying that they 
are not only ‘going to beat Butler, but they are going to beat him bad- 
ly.” The General himself has published his reply to a constituen 
who wrote several months ago to enquire into the back-pay business, 


and given his reasons for advocating the passage of this bill. They. 


are—first, that the bill merely equalized salaries ; second, that the 
increased salary is not toolarge; third, that Mr. Washburne’s state- 
ment that he lives on $17,500 a year in Paris is not true; fourth, 
hat those members who have returned their back-pay have done so 
for fear of newspaper clamor; fifth, that Senator Morton, Vice- 
President Wilson, Mr. George F. Hoar, and several other gentlemen 
have manifested the greatest inconsistency in what they have said 
and done about back-pay; sixth, that benevolent institutions are 
crazy to get the money, and write letters to him by the dozen, 
suggesting the devotion of his inereased pay to pious and charitable 
works, on the ground that he cannot honestly keep it himself; 
seventh, that the newspaper clamor on the subject is caused by the 
abolition of the franking privilege. This document he has caused 
to be printed.as a supplement to many country papers, but the 
editors rail at it and him all the same. 





It will be seen that most of these reasons are not new; and as 
those which are new are as specious as those which are old, it seems 
unnecessary to examine them. Indeed, as the General is a states- 
man whom very few people would believe under oath, his journalistic 
productions hardly merit the attention they receive. When Congress 
meets in the winter, it may be predicted that an internecine and 
fratricidal struggle will be waged between those members who 
have taken their back-pay and those who have sent their 
pay back. Feeling is beginning to run high on the subject. 
One Congressman, Mr. Hambleton of Maryland, is quoted as 
saying that unless his constituents are willing to maintain him 
properly, ‘he will be damned if he will represent them at all,” and 
a Mr. Lamison of Ohio, being called upon to resign by a party conven- 
tion, replied in terms of even more decisive profanity —language, more- 
over, exhibiting the most deep-seated contempt for the opinions of the 
people. Mr. Willis B. Machen, on the other hand, who was sent to 


cratic party while it still obstinately refuses to say that its1 
attitude toward the General Government and the four millions of 
newly emancipated citizens has been mistaken and faulty. Beeause 


some Republicans are thieves, we are to submit the government to 


the party whose spirit and policy are dead against the last three 
| amendments to the Constitution, and wh publie p rea 
was the gigantie folly and fraud of pretending to support Greeley 
and Brown ona Republican platform. It is true that the Republi 
can party was never before so obnoxious to criticism in these respect 
nevertheless, as we suppose, the Democratic notion is a complete 


| 


delusion, and we expect that the result of the eanvass under Mr. 


Allen’s leadership will make this perfectly evident. A platform 
which goes no further than to “ aecept dead issues” is not all that 
| is required of a party which only last year showed itself so enti 


unscrupulous that its grudging concessions are not likely 
mated at a high value as pledges of its future action; and that we 
feel satisfied the Democracy is going to learn once more for the 
hundredth time. 
been, and indeed was, a good candidate thirty years ago. We do 
not refer to Mr. Allen’s age. 
principles and beliefs of a sort of Democracy which was in its vigor 


The candidate put upon the platform would have 


Vhat we mean is, that he hok thre 


| a generation ago, and is unfit for a complete political creed to-day. 


We presume it is no secret that the party wished to nominate for 


the governorship Mr. Thurman, a justly popular leader, in the hope 


of earrving the State Legislature on the strength of his name, and 


| then giving him the senatorship—an oftice which he certainly adorns 


and which it will be a pity to have him lose. He could have had 


| no hope of getting it again had the more liberal movement favored 


by Mr. Groesbeck sueceeded. Tuk ss with a purely Democratic 


majority in the House and Senate, he doubtless would be regarded 


| as a Democrat of too pronounced a school to be returned to the 


Senate. Mr. Allen, his relative, is, however, bis candidate, and the 
campaign is in his interest. 


We dare say that Mr. Thurman is sagacious enough ir 
point of view. If reports are to be credited, the Alien County 
movement was a very hot-weather movement, useful to. the 
newspapers in the dull season rather than a means unde: 
Providence of revolutionizing our polities. The author of the 
ringing and progressive resolutions which beralded this latest 
onward step was Mr. T. E. Cunningham, and Mr. ‘Fhurm 
mate of his value to the party, and of the significance of his change 
of base, may seem more just if we consider that in Iso Mr. 


in's esti- 


Cunningham was a Republican in good standing, and indeed was a 
member of the Republican Committee of this same Allen County. 
But in that year he thought that he “saw a great light,” as the say- 


ing is, when, in point of fact, he saw only thick clouds and the black- 


' ness of darkness, and in consequence he made the deplorable mis- 


| internal revenue, by which acts he lost his 


ealeulation of ‘*Johnsonizing” and being made an asse r of 


standing in the party, 


| and was compelled to become a Reform Democrat. Associated with 


the Senate by Kentucky to serve during an unexpired term, in reply | 


to some condemnatory resolutions, says that the resolutions are 
‘“‘ dignified and gentlemanly,” and expresses the hope that we may 
“all be happy yet.” 





The Ohio Democracy has met in convention, and appears to 
have made fully as great a mistake as the conventions of that 
party have, by confession of Democrats themselves, been con- 
stantly making for many years. In brief, they acted on the notion 
that the Republican party has shown itself so unfit to govern, so 
corrupt in office, that the people will admit to power the old Demo- 


him is one Dr. Harper, who also was once a Republican, but, like 
Mr. Cunningham, he also Johnsonized, and at first became post 

master in the town of Lima; but by-and-by another took his office, 
and Dr. Harper also became a Democrat, and, after a lapse of year 

a leader in the Reform movement. So, too, Mr. Shelby Taylor, a 
banker, who held the position of revenue collector in 1x66, and did 
not wish to lose it, went over to Mr. Johnson, and in that way 


| retained his collectorship, but on the advent of President Grant was 


reduced to Democracy and Reform. Doubtless the following of 
these leaders is not so great as to influence perceptibly the mind of 
Mr. Thurman, although leaders like Mr. Groesbeck, who has long 
been a dissatisfied Democrat, have been ready enouch t) applaud 
the aim of the movement. Nor do weecount the 1) | Republie. n 
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following as of much more moment. The mistake of last year was an 
enormous mistake, and one which is not going to receive any justi- 
fication from the present efforts of the authors of it to run speedily 
to a success in which the memory of their former blunder may be 
swallowed up and forgotten. Sincere reformers will not greatly 
care to assist them. Still, it must be remembered that in several 
‘parts of Ohio, and notably in Cincinnati, there are numerous men, 
formerly Republicans, who look with dislike on the party as at pre- 
sent managed. But Mr. Thurman’s convention has done nothing to 
conciliate these men. He has simply called out once more to the front 
the unterrified Democracy, which to-day, as five years ago, looks 
askanee and bitterly at the negro, and squints towards bond taxa- 
tion, as it did in the days of Pendleton. These assertions a look at 
the platform will verify. 


The Virginia Democratic Convention—whose action throws 
some light on that of the Ohio Democrats—was a contentious body, 
but at the last was enthusiastic. <A ‘railroad ring” is said to have 
secured the success of General Kemper’s candidacy, and this made 
his opponents angry, they having been strong for Colonel Withers, 
who was put in nomination in the convention by Gen. Fitz Hugh 
Lee, seconded by Gen. Jubal Early, and who was the favorite of 
what was probably the most excitable and eloquent portion of the 
assemblage. The speech-making was something extraordinary, even 
for the land of barbecues. All became calm, however, when 
Colonel Withers magnanimously accepted the second place on the 
ticket. ‘A white man’s government” is said to have been the burden 
of the convention’s song; but then, the Southern Democracy always 
was a desperately heavy weight for the Northern Democracy to 
carry. It is no more than fair, however, t. admit that when the 
convention pointed to the condition of Virginia, and contrasted it 
with the “‘ condition of those States which have been under Radical 
rule,” there is little left for some of us to do but turn away our eyes 
and momentarily, at least, bold our tongues. Wesuppose, too, that 
we ought to accept as made in good faith the convention’s assertion 
that the Conservative party of Virginia has for its chief purpose to 
secure to every citizen, white or black, native or naturalized, “ equal 
and exact justice,” and we are to suppose also, we trust, that “justice ” 
would be defined alike by Virginians and Northerners, and by both in 
accordance with the spirit of the recent Amendments. One of the 
resolutions of the platform applauds the Virginia school-system, and 
asserts that as intelligence is the only safety of popularly governed 
States, the party intends to support good schools for the white and 
eolored races “respectively,” which means separate schools, no 
doubt. Another resolution of interest was a declaration that Vir- 
xinia Conservatives would not judge President Grant’s Administra- 
tion in any captious spirit—a declaration not without political wis- 
dom, but perbaps not destined greatly to embarrass Major Hughes, 
the recently nominated Republican candidate for the governorship, 
in his mission to Washington, where his ‘‘ business is of a political 
vharacter and has reference to the approaching campaign ”—in 
other words, is meant to secure the control of patronage for use in 
the election. As had been predicted, the convention also demanded 
that the General Government should complete the James River and 
Kanawha Canal, and the favor with which this scheme is met by 
men of all creeds points perhaps to a principal issue in our imme- 
diately coming politics. 


Of no little importance is an event which occurred in North 
Carolina on the 7th instant,-and which has not had the notice it 
deserves. We speak of it as having occurred; it has almost cer- 
tainly occurred, although nothing positive will be known in the mat- 
ter until the returns of an election which took place on that day 
shall all be in. This election was for the purpuse of passing upon 
eight amendments to the State constitution—amendnients drafted by 
a Demoeratie legislature, mainly opposed by the Republicans and 
mainly voted for by the Democrats. The latest reports from the 
State say that the negro counties gave heavy majorities againsi 


? 


! 

| them, but that they have been carried. Of the eight, the important 
| one is the fifth. This provides for striking out of the Constitution that 
| portion of it which declares the public debt to be inviolable and 





never to be questioned; and further, that part which requests the 
legislature, by appropriate legislation and by adequate taxation, to 
provide for the prompt and regular payment of the interest and 
principal. It is to be hoped that before the time arrives for legisla- 
tive action the legislature will see that its best course, even if it 
thinks of no more than the pecuniary interest of the State, will be 
to refrain from using the freedom just granted it. But we must ad- 
mit that this is something to be hoped for, and is not a thing to be 
confidently expected. North Carolina was never rich, and beyond 
doubt the Holden government laid on her a fraudulent burden of 
millions. Still she might at least behave as an ordinary bankrupt 
does—ask consideration from her creditors, and do the best she can 
by them for as long as she can. 


Out of about forty sketches submitted for the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exhibition building, the Committee last week selected ten 
as entitling their authors to the award of a thousand dollars each, and 
the privilege of a second and final competition. We believe we do not 
exaggerate in saying that a more fantastic and puerile set of designs 
than some of these forty were never offered in any competition. 
The mere sight of them must have done much to lighten the gravity 
of the Committee’s task, while the reading of the accompanying 
descriptions, if perfurmed aloud, must have had a very boisterous 
effect upon the judges. Six of the preferred plans were the work of 
Philadelphia architects, but one was from New York, and none 
came from Boston. It is, therefore, proper to state that the leading 
architects of both these cities, Mr. Vaux excepted, declined to enter 
the competition on the conditions laid down, which they deemed 
unfair to the profession, unprofitable, and morally certain to call 
out only inferior designs. What the chances are of good work at 
this stage of the proceedings may be guessed from the fact that 
each of the ten architects admitted to a second trial will be 
furnished with photographic copies of the plans of the other nine, 
and that the term allotted for making a fresh design, with estimates, 
is something less than six weeks. It will be strange indeed if the 
result is not to add one more to the long list of our failures to pro- 
duce anything creditable to the taste of the age, or of permanent 
gain to art, by architectural competitions. 


The citizens of Montreal have held a large mass-meeting to ex- 
press their indignation at the Pacific Railroad scandal. The meeting 
passed resolutions demanding a thorough investigation of the 
charges ; denouncing any intervention on the part of the executive 
officers implicated as an attempt on the liberties of the people and 
the prerogative of the House of Commons, as well as of its committee 
of investigation, appointed in pursuance of the “ immemorial usage 
of the House of Commons in England ;” deprecating delay, and re- 
commending a petition to the Governor-General, praying him not to 
prorogue Parliament “until the House of Commons has had an 
opportunity of fully satisfying public opinion on the subject of the 
charges,” and also the House itself, praying it to take into serious 
consideration the necessity of immediate action. Professor Goldwin 
Smith has written for a magazine which he is said to edit an article 
denouncing the Government in unmeasured terms, and saying that 
‘the dark line of corruption is deepened by a shade of treason.” 
What this means we do not know, for the secret, illegal employment 
of foreign money for the purpose of domestic improvement does not 
fall within any definition ef treason as laid down in the books, 
though treason in the British Empire is a vaguer term than with us. 
Sir Jobn Macdonald bears the brunt of the attack now, and his dis- 
grace would lead to what is called on this side of the line a “ new 
deal all round” in politics. He is not accused of having pocketed 
public money, bui of having used public money to debauch the public 
Inind. 
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The most important news from England is that both the Minis- 
try and the Opposition have come to the determination that house- 
hold suffrage must be extended to the counties. This measure, 
which would add another 900,000 to the voting population, was 
brought forward by Mr. Trevelyan, apparently for the purpose of 
taking the wind out of the Government’s sails, but the Government 
were quite equal to the occasion. Mr. Gladstone, who was absent 
on account of illness, deputed Mr. Forster to communicate to the 
House of Commons the opinion of the Ministry that the measure 
was “‘ wise and politic,” and could not long be delayed. Parliament 
was shortly afterwards prorogued, so that nothing more was done: 
but it is believed that at the next general election the Government 
intend to make this extension of the suffrage a subject of appeal to 
the country. 


Evidently the design of the recent changes in the English Cabi- 
net was to strengthen a ministry that clearly needed strengthening, 
and as evidently that will be to some extent the result. To have 
Mr. Gladstone himself in his old and favorite place, the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, which no one can fill as he can, will, of 
itself, be felt as a weleome change from the administration of 
Mr. Lowe, who has repeatedly made embarrassing and damaging 
mistakes, and who has never shown great capacity for the higher 
range of the duties of his position. He sueceeds Mr. Bruce in the 
Home Secretaryship, a position where his native abilities will have 
all the scope that he could desire. Interviews between him and 
committees who desire the use of Hyde Park for political meetings 
will not be marked by tears, as once was the case in Mr. Bruce’s 
time, or, if they are, it will not be Mr. Lowe’s eyes that will be dim. 
Perhaps his one superior in the art of snubbing delegates is Mr. 
Ayrton, and that gentleman resigns the place of First Commissioner 
of the Board of Works, in which position he has insulted, annoyed, 
and irritated so many people, some of them men of the eminence 
and utility of Dr. Hooker. He becomes Judge Advocate General in 
the Armv Service. Mr. Bruce (formerly Home Secretary) goes into 
the peerage, and takes the Lord Presidency of the Council, the 
Marquis of Ripon vacating it. The ministry also loses Mr. Childers 
and Mr. Baxter, but gains Mr. Dodson, a very useful parliamentary 
official, who becomes a Financial Secretary in Mr. Baxter’s place; 
Mr. W. P. Adam, a Scottish member, and especially Mr. Bright, 
who takes the sinecure position of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, succeeding Mr. Childers. Mr. Arthur Peel becomes the 
Liberal whip in the room of Mr. G. G. Glyn, nephew of Charles 
Kingsley and of J. A. Froude, and an excellent sample of the 
modern English peer. He has just become the second Lord Wolver- 
ton—a title, by the way, which was taken by Mr. Glyn’s father from 
a little wayside village, raised from insignificance to opulence by 
one of his railways, he having been not only a banker who conducted 
the affairs of a banking house founded in 1712 by an English squire, 
but also one of the earliest, most courageous, and most suecessful of 
railroad kings. He earried on his operations on the Continent, too, 
as well as in England. The success of the Grand Trunk Road of 
Canada, which we may regard as a part of our own railroad system, 
was largely due to the faith, perseverance, and liberal expenditure 
of Mr. Glyn. Sir John Coleridge was offered the position of Master 
of Rolls, but declined it, and it was then given to Sir George 
Jessel. 





The Tichborne trial still continues to excite a good deal of atten- 
tion. Dr. Kenealy, of counsel for the defendant, has made his 
opening speech, which seems to have been of an astonishing char- 
acter, very like some of the forensic efforts which we are accustomed 
to hear delivered on this side of the water by gentlemen who prac- 
tise in the criminal courts of this city. He began by announcing 
his intention of calling hundreds of witnesses, who, he said, would 
not come forward for money, not for hundreds or thousands of 
pounds, not mere adventurers or men sought out by detectives or 
attorneys—in short, witnesses as different as possible from those of 








| of revolting instantly, 


the prosecution—men who knew the defendant to be the true Sir 
Roger, and only desired to tell the truth, because they thought the 
prosecution bad and wicked. He then proceeded to indicate his 
line of defence, which seems to be a general admission of the vul 

garity and depravity of his client’s character, coupled with the in 

sinuated argument that his moral and intellectual defects are due to 
his Jesuit education. No attention was paid to his education, be 

cause Jesuits do not want mental training; the influence of the 
Roman Catholic clergy might be seen in France, a country which it 
had converted into a “‘ cesspool of corruption and ignorance.” He 
described his client as an outeast, a vagabond, lost to every q 
honor or decency, but said that this is the very character whien, from 
his Jesuit education, Roger Tichborne ought to have. Dr Kenealy 
accounted for his client’s forgetfulness of his life in Paris by saying 
that this was strictly in aceordanee with psychical philosophy, 
things being remembered in proportion to their pleasurableness and 
vice versa. The more painful they were, the sooner they were for 

gotten. As to these psychical views, however, the Chief-Justice ex 

pressed on behalf ef the beneh grave doubts 


sense ol 


The most that can be said in regard to the 
affairs in Spain is, that extreme activity prevails there among all 


general state of 


classes of partisans; that the Intransigentes appear, on the whole 
to be getting the worst of it, whenever they.come in contact with 
the Government troops; that they are proving themselves as wild 
headed, wolfish, and incompetent as ever did any Freneh Com 


munist mob; that the Carlists more than hold their own, but clearly 
are not in a condition as yet to do anything approaching the de- 
cisive; and that the Government at Madrid can still be said to exist. 
Specific acts of importance have been the report to the 
committee which recommends that the Government be 


Cortes 
allowed to 
prosecute such members of the Cortes as went down into the prov 

inces to stir up insurrection; and the adoption of a resolution 
authorizing the prosecution of nine of them. 


ofa 


Very singular ideas 


obtain in the Peninsula nowadays among the gentlemen who 
believe in a republic, or several republics, for Spain. Here is what 
one of the deputies—and not only a deputy, but one of the ministers 


—said in debate the other day: 


““T am ready to fight the Carlists, tooth and nail. 1 
inexorably the assassins and incendiaries of Aleoy 
may commit or have committed similar 


am ready t 
} 


) punish 
, or tho who elsew 


atrocities. B 


ere 


t when it becomes a 


question of shedding the blood of those who share my politieal creed [eer 
religionarios], I confess that my heroism does not go so far as this. (A 
voice— But if they are rebels?’) They may be rebels in your estimation, 


and even in mine; but it is one thing to consider them rebels, and 
fight them. There are here only two courses open—a policy 
attack, or one of concession and conciliation. May I speak frankly 
of ‘Yes.’) I declare that, as concerns our correligionarios actually in r 
lion at Cartagena, er any others who may rebel 
practise towards them a policy of conciliation and concession. 
trom the Center— This would make government impossible.’) 1 
never set my signature to 2 document ordering troops to attack with } 
nets or bullets our correligionarios, though in armed rebellion 
applause from the Left.)” 





elsewhere, we oug 


( Voeiverous 


While this theory of government was undergoing ventilation, the 
Premier was being sent for to come down to the Cortes and answer 
It 
part of his time in 
conversing by telegraph with any province or city which can sue 
ceed in “calling” him and g This is no easy 
thing to do, as nearly every one of the various governments of the 
various cities throughout the republie wants himdaily. At th 
ment when the charge of conspiracy required his 
House, he was busy persuadi 


a charge of conspiracy; but he could not leave the telegraph. 


seems that the Spanish Premier spends a good 


etting his ear. 


act 
last 


ne 


attention in the 


ng Barcelona not to carry out a threat 


as Cartagena had done, and declaring 


her- 


self independent. Four hours of steady work at the wires is said to 


have been necessary to effect this, but the result of it was that half 
the towns in Spain were furious at the Premier’s supposed neglect 
of their telegrams. 


’ 





ANARCHICAL POLITICS. 


r 4 \ ¥ ; ly? ‘ l , 4 ry 9 si }\! 1, tr 
INE, in his work on § Ancient Law,’ published in 


me observations on the part played, and likely to 


played, in modern polities by Rousseau’s notion about the law of 


: doctrine of “ natural rights,” with which 
These remarks have been verified in a 
manner by the events of the last ten years: 


includes th 


‘by allying themselves with political and social 
‘ines of Nature and her law have preserved their 
‘ndencies they have stimulated and others they 
number they have given expression and 
gely into the ideas which constantly radiate 


; to @ great 

‘Vy Visibly enter lar 
r the civilized world, and thus become part of the general 
hich its i The value of the in- 
* the fortunes of the race is of course 

bates most warmly, and it is beside the 
Looking back, however, to the period 
it which the theory of the state of nature acquired the maximum of political 
importance, there are few who will deny that it helped most powerfully to 
bring about the grosser disappointments of which the First French Reyvyolu- 
tion was fertile. It gave birth and intense to the vices of mental 
habit all but universal at the time, disdain of positive law, impatience of ex- 
rience, and the pre ference of a priori , ln propor- 
which have thought 
observation, its ten- 
On this point itisa 
feur during the principal eras of the 
Nature and the State of Nature 


Ira Ce OVe 
body of thought by w 
fluence which the Vv thus exerci 
one of the points which ovr ave 
purpose of this treatise 


is modified. 


to discuss it. 


stimulus 


to all other reasoning. 


on, too, as this philosophy fixes its grasp en minds 
3 than others and fortified themselves with 
to become ely anarchical. 


to consult the 


smaller 
adistineliv 
curious exercise 
Revolution. The appeals 
ker as the time 


Von 
Moni 
to the Law of 
grow tile 3s grow darker.” 


Of the soundness and acuteness of all this, the events of 1871 in 
France, and of the present year in Spair, afford abundant illustra- 
tion. The whole body of political and moral ideas known as 
Socialist, and to a large extent the polity known in Europe as dem- 


ocratic, rest on the theory that political society ought to be 


and can be rearranged in harmony with a law of nature evolved by 


a certain number of advanced thinkers from their own breasts. The 
faith in this idea has mostly taken in Europe the form of determined 
haoctili 

ilf LIT) 


? 


, Which again is a close deduction from the doe- 
trine of human equality. A poor man is not equal to a rich man in 
at present organized, but under the law of 


herefore, let us make him so. 


to propert' 


nature he 
But it also takes inevi- 
tably the form of hostility to all distinctions whatever. 


ought to be; the: 


to allow any class of society to be exempt from manual labor, or to 
wield any greater amount of the publie force than any other body. 
Hence, an intense repugnance to officers of the law, whether police- 
men, soldiers, or magistrates. With courts of justice, in particular, 

they are composed of men who are 
powers, and are forced to assume a 
and intellectual superiority to those who come before 


it has no patience, inasmuch as 


armed with exceptional 
certain moral 


hem for judgment. How anarehy results from all this is easily seen. 


{ 
If you once admit that experience may be disregarded, and society 


reorganized on an ideal basis, and that all men are of equal weight 
aud authority, the question on whose ideal shall society be reorganized 
at once comes up, and it is incapable of solution. 
once Witness a succession of revolutions which, for aught one can 
‘rminably if nobody from the outside intervened 
and. Gambetta, for instance, first has his 
turn, but his ideal is not satisfactory to Pyat, so Pyat overturns 


* would las 


t inte 
the ] 


strong 


him and tries his own, which in like manner gives no satisfaction 
to Raspail, and soon. During 
the reign of the Commune in Paris, the leading managers arrested 


each other nearly 


who furiously demands his innings, 
every day, so that it was impossible to say on any 
eiven day in whose hands the management of affairs would be. 
These rapid revolutions, too, are heartily applauded and supported 
by the rank and file, partly because of their permanent distrust of 
all men in power, Lut mainly because rapidity of realization is an 
essential feature of the Socialist programme. A slow working-out 
of results is something of which the genuine radical will not hear. 
Hie demands the perfect society now and here, and finding that one 
sontractor does not supply it as he promised on Monday, he tries 
ruesday 
umd 
radical s*y09l arevanarchical is that they call for an 


The Nation. 


It refuses | 


The consequence | 
is that whenever the Reds get possession of a government, we at | 


fessional lawyers. 
| Walworth’s assassination of his father, on the ground that marriage, 


by assassination.” 
' example of the readiness which we have remarked among nearly all 
_ the journals opposed to capital punishment to approve of private 
| killing, if performed on a bad man, with a reasonable amount ot 
| provocation: that is to say, the killing of a human being by society, 
perhaps the strongest reason of all why the doc- | 
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enormous increase of the machinery of government. <A society in 
which everybody would be protected by the state against the con- 
sequences of folly, or imprudence, or laziness; in which all the pro- 


| ducts of industry would be equally divided by an impartial hand, 
| and every man led to his appropriate task every morning by a 
| policeman, all children carefully educated, and all women provided 


with husbands or lovers, or even a society in which the principle of 
competition was to any considerable extent displaced by state super- 
intendence, would call for a prodigious increase of officials and of 
official wisdom. No such bureaucracy, no such system of accounts, 
no such opportunities for peculation or waste, were ever seen or 
dreamed of, nor any such state of things as many of our re- 
formers, either of the advanced or semi-advanced school, talk 
of. It would be ponderous and complicated beyond example, and 
almost beyond conception, and would, even if put into successful 
operation, kill human energy and darken the human mind as rapidly 
and inevitably as Egyptian priesteraft. But even if such a state of 
things were desirable, it is not practicable, because the world does 
not contain enough administrative talent for the management of 
even one nation on the Socialist plan. We cannot as we are to-day 
get enough of it for our government—simple as it is, and limited in 
its functions as it is—or our railroads, or our commerce, or our indus- 
try, or our steamships or armies. When, therefore, any considerable 
body of people makes an attempt suddenly to extend the functions 
of government, and to launch the ship of state on the dark and un- 
known @ priori sea, honest men, who will not lie or deceive or 
undertake what they cannot perform, at once quit the deck, and the 
charlatans and jugglers and posture-masters rush up and take 
charge, and confusion reigns. 

The question to what extent the “ Law of Nature ” has gained a 
hold on minds in this country is a more practical one than the ex- 
tent of the ravages made by it in France and Spain. If we take 
Maine’s three marks of its influence—‘‘ disdain of positive law, im- 
patience of experience, and preference for @ priori reasoning,” and 
use them as tests, we should say that this influence was mainly, if 
not selely, visible among the reformatory speculators, who are, alter 
all, a small body. The main body of the people are too busy, and 


| the returns of labor too rapid and too large, and the national genius 
| too intensely practical, to give much chance as yet for the ideal 


social state to become a subject of eager study and expectation. 


| Probably nothing would do more, however, to spread and develop 
| the anarchical tendencies of the new school in our polities than 
' the admission of women fo the suffrage. 


The female-suffraze move- 
nent here is in a large degree the result of the betrayal of a great 


| philosopher into forgetfulness of his own canons of reasoning, through 


the disturbing influence of sex on his mental and moral vision—a 
phenomenon which the world has had many a time to deplore, and 
of which Mr. Mill was by no means the first or only illustrious ex- 
ample. It has, too, all the marks of the Socialist movement in 
Europe, and especially the strongly anarchical tendency, of which it 


| furnished a striking illustration the other day, when, speaking through 


its principal organ about the election of Judge Craig in place 
of Judge Lawrence in Illinois (of which the Illinois people were 
already ashamed), it deduced the conclusion that any judge 


| who decided “contrary to justice and public opinion ought 
| to be impeached 


and deposed.” This is, of course, simply 
another rendering of the Socialist plan of substituting 
“the justice of the people” (ie., judgment by a mass- 
meeting or large crowd) for that of courts composed of pro- 
The same paper warmly approved of young 


as at present legalized, is‘a despotism which needs to be “ tempered 
This is worthy of note, inasmuch as it is an 


under the law, after judicial enquiry, and with official solemnity, 
they cannot bear; but slaughter by an individual, without forms or 
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investigation, even that of a father by his son, they can see fitness 
in. The same tenderness for private vengeance under sentimental 
sanctions has been shown, and in much the same quarters, in the 
ease of the killing of Goodrich by his mistress. So, too, when the 
Nation, commenting on the Walworth case the other day, spoke of 
the shocking amount of brutality of which women in the poorer 


classes were the silent and uncomplaining victims at the hands of | 


drunken or depraved husbands, it was solemnly called upon by 
the Woman's Journal to assist in redressing this great wrong by 
advocating female suffrage—the writer’s belief being evidently that 
if, when Pat came home drunk or irritable from a day’s hod-carry- 
ing in the sun, he found that Bridget had the ballot, far from chas- 
tising her as usual with the poker, he would creep into bed in 


respectful silence. These things seem trifling on the surface, but as | 


illustrations of the anarchical tendency, as Maine ealls it, which runs 
through a good deal of the sociological speculation of the day, even 
among ourselves, they are worthy of note. 


LAW REFORM AND JUDICIAL REFORM. 
MULE judicial power of England consists of eighteen Common 
| Law judges, four Equity judges, one judge for Probate and 
Divorce, another for Admiralty, and about half a dozen whose duties 
are exclusively those of an Appellate Court. There is also a Court 
of Bankruptcy,’several criminal tribunals, and a few leeal or city 
courts of limited jurisdiction. The county courts we need hardly 
name, for their jurisdiction is little more than that of an American 
Justice of the Peace, though they are presided over by barristers who 
receive salaries about equal to that of a United States Circuit Judge, 
and do a really large and useful business in adjusting differences, 
and making peace, and enforcing, but easing, the payment of small 
debts among the poor. Laving aside these inferior tribunals, we 
find, then, that the entire judicial power of England rests upon the 
shoulders of about thirty men. ‘That this mere handful of men—not 


enough to half-fill an American railway-car—shoultd do all of the | 


judicial work of a great and wealthy manufacturing and commercial 
people down to disputes involving less than £50; and that their 
official utterances and conclusions should be looked up to and styled 
‘¢‘authority ” by the keen, critical, logical profession of two nations, 
are facts which seem overwhelming evidences of the wisdom and per- 
fection of a system that can extract such comprehensive results 
from such exceedingly narrow means. To this statement it should 
be added, that these judges’ conclusions are net the mere result of 
individual wisdom and discretion, like thoze of an Oriental kadi, but 
that, on the contrary, their decisions are guided and restricted by pre- 
existing rules, requiring that kind of continuous study and reflection 


which is termed legal learning, and requiring, also, that the decisions | 
shall be so uniform that it will make little or no difference to which of 


these thirty men a given state of facts shall be presented, and that 
the utterances of all shall blend intu one harmonious system, which 
will not only serve to settle disputes among men, but will reach the 
higher and more important end of settling them before they grow 
into the wasteful evil of litigation. 

Whatever may be the complainings of the English newspapers, 
and the chronic discontent of the English people, and the ridicule 
thrown on the law by humorists and novelists, it must be evident to 
any rational mind that administering justice according to a compre- 
hensive and uniform standard is an immense task, and that the 
facts which we have envmerated constitute an immense result. 
An active manufacturing and commercial community, whose daily 
transactions run through every form cf human device and extend to 
every quarter of the habitable and uninhabitable globe, and whieh 
is, moreover, embarrassed by greater accumulations of wealth than 
any other community in the world, is necessarily one that abounds 


in all of the causes of litigation. These new and iatimate and eom- 


plex transactions of men, involving mutual dependence and trust, 
and aiming always at the acquisition of wealth, must lead to novel 
conditions and unforeseen occurrences, and may be said to breed 
disputes. When, therefore, such a people can reduce the judges of 


| their superior courts to less than one for every million of inh 


| tants, and find that all ef their litigious business is disposed of 
Without accumulation, they demonstrate bevond all reasel 

‘ doubt that, notwithstanding a few exer ptional cases, the mass of 
their disputes is disposed of in advanee of legal proceedings, and 


the remainder with such certainty and rapiditv that men ean 
afford to resort to the law as a mere speculation in which somethin 
may turn up to their advantage, and delinquent debtors ¢ 
invoke its aid as a roundabout form of injunction, whieh bv the ul 


mate payment of costs will grant them several vears of dishon 


delay. Such a result is certainly a very great achie 
} human intelligence, and may he said to be the direct fruit of 


intelligent perseverance which has been content to] rm bv ex 


ence, and to improve and perfect without resorting to 


tionary remedy of hasty destruction. 


In the caustie novel called ‘ Piecadilly” an American mil 
| in London, being congratulated on the immen ) ‘ 0 
he has made in one of bis New York transactions, says, dem 
that the protits were not so large as is supposed; first, he h 


bribe the press, which cost him one-fifth, and, next, he had t 


his own judge to grant and vacate ipjunetions, which w 


expensive. If modern society, with its great ; 


| tal and its intense desire for wealth, were t» eept 3 ‘ 

| losophy all that is said against the law, and were to go ba 

| Oriental system of individual wisdom and discretion, it 1 dl 

| soon result in every large operator having his own kadi at ihe 

| The tribute of praise which is paid in the oldest beok in the Bible, and 


} in the comparatively modern Eastern tale, to him whe does 

| the eause of the poor, shows that such a system was never, ; 
one ofeven-hantied j istiee. The mod reourt ] Sher its gion 

| that it is placed above the plane of individual discretion, and j 


wee } ET A ae ORR Cte). Yi ee + +3 - ' 
} signed to administel Justice irrespective of the parties before 


| of the amount involved in the controversy. Senator Carpenter, w] 
is certainly a much better lawyer than legislator, while pers 


shutting hise¢ves to the English civil serviee—of whieh he k 


ls testimony to the English administration of 


| nothing—bears t 2 

| tice, as to which he knows, like every inte!livent lawver, a 
eee: 

} deal: 

| . . T)..°¢? . . 

{ “Tam no adinirer of the British Government: but. Li er tic 

| with her oppression of Treland, and the blood that s s her garm 3 in 


) 


India avd her other possessions, yet to ber glory it must be suid. t 
other nation on earth is the law, after it is made, so i 
| ail classes of society as in England. Wealth and fiuenee, » 
} blood, give no immunity to eriine in a British court. Tl ch and th 
the nobleman and the peasant, a prince of the bload d 
London, stand on a perfect level at the bar of justice in a Britisii « 
With a state of things existing, apparently, so satisfactory to ; 
concerned, it must cause some surprise on this side of the Atlanti 


. ° ee . . : . °° . 
| that the advancing spirit of modern reform has laid its hand on the 





| English judiciary, and even appears to be overturning courts whi 

1 on the one hand have done their work so well, and, on ¢] 

| so far back into English history as to have become a part of j i; 
| | 

| one sense, the change is remarkable. The ** Queen’s Bene! 


| direct descendant of the Aula Regis, the “Common Plea 


“Court of Exchequer,” the “High Court of Chancery.” and t 


“ Tlouse of Lords,” are names of legal antiquity which we are hardly 
punt 
prepared to see swallowed up in our familiar, modern, American 
| titles of ** Supreme Court” and “ Court of Appeals.” But aside from 
the external matter of names, there is no overturning. It 

| provement without the revolutionary element of destruction, and 
in fact, merely the consummation of a change whose slow and 


| steady growth goes back nearly thirty years. The establishn 


pea s 


of the Court of Probate was an important step toward the unifi 


tion of the Engtish judicial system. Law reform, which i m) 
| thing entirely distinct from judicial reform, came along beiwee 


| 1850 and 1860, when, by the Common Law Procedure and the Law 
| of Evidence Acts, Parliament, with the co-operation of the judiciary 
| and the bar, entirely changed the legal practice of the country. 





| These statutes were so carefully considered and slowly elaborated as 


* to have remained almost wholly free from the usual blemishes called 
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amendments. Whenthe system of legal practice was simplified, and 
the change well established, the public mind travelled on to the 
subject of perfecting the judicial machinery. The order of events 
has been a succession of natural sequences in which the medieval 
instruments have been refitted, part by part and piece by piece, 
for the multiplied necessities of modern society. The process has 
been thus: First, the law itself, civil and criminal, under the great 
law-reform movement of Brougham; next, the methods for admin- 
istering the law, which come under the term of practice; finally, 
the tribunals which administer the law. This last is the change 
which for three years and more has largely filled the public mind 
of England—the mind of her legislators, judges, lawyers, merchants, 
editors, and has called cut intelligent discussion from every class, 
going down to its minutest details. In our own experience in this 
State, we reversed the method and have failed to reach the result. 
The Convention of 1846, though legal in form, was revolutionary in its 
method of proceeding. It is the characteristic of revolutionists to de- 
stroy first and build up afterward—to accomplish everything by a 
blow instead of a process-—and to think that things will be excellent 
for no better reason than that they are the opposite of the things that 
went before. The Convention, sitting but a few months and doing 
work which was beyond practical revision or repeal, abolished the 
distinctive practice of law and equity, and by one blow struck down 
every existing court inthe State from the local Common Pleas uptothe 
Chancery and Court of Errors. Immediately afterward, and evincident 
with the establishment of the new courts, came the destruction of the 
old system of practice and the hasty adoption of.a Code of Procedure 
which has been the subject of endless amendment and of as many 
constructive decisions as the Statute of Frauds. There was thus a 
new system of practice committed to a new system of courts, and 
it was difficult to tell to which system many perplexing mistakes 
belonged. Added to these difficulties was the fact that the changes 
provoked the hostility of bench and bar, and, instead of boing their 
work conjointly with the legislature, were thrust upon them by the 
younger politicians of the State. Having thus sown the seed of un- 
certainty and delay, we are now reaping the crop—on the civil side 
of our courts in chronic procrastination ; on the criminal, in series of 
trials like those of Foster and Stokes. Our State courts are much 
less the courts of poor men than those of England, for an involved 
system and a weak bench make the result too dependent upon the 
ingenuity and skill and audacity of counsel. A New York “ scaven- 
ger” employing a single mediocre attorney would be very far from 
standing “‘on a perfect level” with Mr. Vanderbilt in a New York 
court. Our Federal courts are substantially in the position that the 
Judiciary Act placed them more than eighty years ago, and thus 
far their advancement seems to be a matter beyond the compre- 
hension of Congress. ” 
There is, however, one change’ about to be made in the English 
system which is of peculiar interest, and to some extent an appar- 
ent exception to what has been said, viz., the removal of judicial 
power from the House of Lords. The court of last resort has been 
the House of Lords in name, but not in fact. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that the judges of the htghest appellate court have 
been ex-officio members of the higher legislative body. The system 
is not a bad one which brings a few leading judges to aid with their 
learning and experience the work of legislation, or which confides 
the responsibility of final judicial review to a few men who have 
been eminent as lawyers and pre-eminent as jurists. When a Lord 
Chancellor retires from office, he receives a pension of £5,000 per 
annum, but continues forlife a judge of this court of last resort. 
But the judicial duties of the House of Lords have overgrown the 
court, and the court is one liable to grow weak when it most requires 
additional strength. 
first, of the Lord Chancellor (Sir Roundell PalmerY, one of the ablest 
and most accomplished of living lawyers; bat he is obliged to act 
as Speaker of the House and as Chancellor. Next comes the Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, who, we believe, is almost entirely occupied with 





For instance, the present court is composed, | 


ards, Chelmsford, Cairns, and Hatherley. Finally, there are Lords 
Colonsay, formerly Justice-General of Scotland, Penzance (better 
known as Sir James Wilde), late Judge of the Court of Probate and 
Divorce, and Romilly, well known to American lawyers as Master 
of the Rolls. Some of these are men of great age, like Lord St. 
Leonards; others retired, like Lord Hatherley, because of broken 
health. Out of the list of nine, probably Lords Cairns and Penzance 
are the only men able to give to the court of last resort the daily 
attendance and hard work which it demands. 

Behind these measures of judicial advancement are others for 
the establishment of Tribunals of Commerce, to assure merchants of 
simpler and cheaper means for judicial redress; and behind them 
again are others for trying patent rights, etc., ete. With such 


advancement going on by our side, how long, we would ask every 
intelligent American, can America afford to stand still in the path of 
governmental progress and trust in the assurance of her political 
demagogues that she is “‘ the most enlightened nation ever known ” ? 


AN 





EXCURSION UP THE OISE. 
Paris, July 16, 1873. 

LD books have their history ; they have a long tale to tell, a kind of person 
0) ality. I happen to own a copy of Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ which has still 
its ancient binding, on which is printed, in large letters of gold, OuRs- 
camp. I had for years desired to see what remains of this celebrated abbey 
of Ourscamp, which was once almost as famous as Cluny, and now quite as 
forgotten. I knew little of it, except that it was situated in the valley of the 
Oise, not far from Noyon—the old episcopal city where Calvin was born— 
jn the very heart of Picardy. I found, to my great satisfaction, that there 
was a railway station at Ourscamp, on the Northern Railway, and, accord- 
ingly, went directly there from Paris. I noticed everywhere, as soon as | 
arrived in the valley of the Oise, the beauty of the small Gothic churches in 
the villages. Noyon had evidently been a great architectural school, and the 
smallest of the chapels seattered through the country around it have a great 
style. A geologist would explain this profusion of architectural beauty by the 
fact that the valley of the Oise is an endiess quarry of fine calcareous stone. 
At Ourscamp I made enquiry of the station-master: Where is the village? 
where are the remains of the old abbey? He seemed bewildered by the 
mention of the abbey. There was a factory on the other side of the river— 
a large factory, which employed a thousand people. That was Ourscamp. 
Then there was the new village. I did not care much about the new village, 
and I guessed that the abbey had become a factory. It is situated about a 
mile from the railway. As soon as I saw the great solid, majestic walls 
of what the station-master called the établissement, I felt sure that 
they had been built by a rich congregation of monks, aud not by eager spec- 
ulators. When I passed the iron gate, having asked permission to enter, I 
saw, at the end of a noble avenue, a palace built in the Louis XIV. style; 
an immense building, which was evidently the house of the abbots and of 
the canons. It is inhabited now by three brothers, Alsatians by birth, who 
have turned the whole place into a velvet factory. I was received with 
much kindness, though my hosts were somewhat unaccustomed to receive 
any archeological pilgrims. The first object which struck my view in the 
large drawing-room was a picture over the huge stone chimney, representing 
the miracle of Ourscamp—‘‘ Ursi Campus.” Saint Remi, walking in the 
fields, met a poor peasant who was crying. A bear had killed one of his two 
oxen, and he could no longer plough his field. The Bishop found the bear, 
brought him to the peasant, placed him under the yoke, and ordered him to 
do with the remaining ox the work of his new master. The picture repre- 
sents the bear and the ox under the same yoke, the Saint in his sacerdotal 
gown, and a crowd of devout serfs. 

I was then taken to the ruins of the chapel of the convent. It was 
indeed more than a chapel—a noble church; the entrance is still erect as well 
as the transept and the whole of the choir. It is impossible to imagine a 
more romantic-ruin; it is as fine as the abbeys which are visited by the 
tourist in England. The delicate vaults are entire, covered with garlands 
of ivy, and here and there trees have been allowed to grow; their trunks 


| seem like natural columns, and their foliage shades the summits of the 


vaults. If through the columns the chimneys of the factory were not seen 
emitting their dark smoke, the beauty of these ruins would be mingled with 
a sense of perfect solitude, as they are completely surrounded with trees. 


| From the church I went to a quaint building supported by rows of solid 
| round pilasters. This was the maladrerie, a hospital which the Duminicans 
| kept open for all sick wanderers; it is in perfect preservation; one half of 


his own duties. Then come four ex-Chancellors, Lords St. Leon- ) itis now used as a chapel, and the other half as a school for,the children_of 
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the factory. It is in the Roman style; the windows are all round-arched, 
and there is no trace yet of the Gothie style. The church, on the covtrary, is 
completely Gothic, but was built long before the fiorid period. The buildings 
which were occupied by the congregation are immense; they seem built for 
eternity. My hosts could not even tell me the place of the library, where 
my Montaigne ounce had its place among the ponderous manuscripts, the 
Aldi and the Elzevirs. 
French Revolution. {[t was a consolation to see the admirable management 
of the modern establishment. It is conducted in the most paternal manner ; 
the children are well taken eare of, and look in fine health. Most of the 
families who live there, some in the ancient buildings, some in cottages, 
have come from Beigium. “The Belgians,” said my conductors, “are steady ; 
they are easily satisfied, and stay with us, as we always have given them 
work, even during the war.” 

I went trom Ourscamp to Noyon. Notre Dame de Noyon is one of the 
most celebrated Gothic churches in the North of France. It has been fully 
described by M. Vitet, and by others, and is now among the historical 
monuments which are kept in repair at the expense of the state. It marks 
the transition between the Roman and the Gothic style ; its chief character- 
istics are its two square solid towers, the porch, which forms a quadrangular 
building iv frout of the church, and the splendid open gallery, which rans 
all round the four branches of the cross, over the aisles, and the chapels 
which surround the choir. In no church have I seen a gallery of such im- 
portance. Over this first floor, if I may call it so, runs a second small 
gallery, supported by Roman pillars. The effect of this magnificent 
building is somewhat spoiled by the whitewash which covers the stone. At 
the places where it is fallen, traces of the Roman polychromy are every- 
where apparent. It would cost an immense sum to restore this cathedral 
completely, and Noyou is now become such an unimportant little town that 
the state is not disposed to sink many millions init. There is no longer any 
bishop in Noyon; the houses of the chapter, which occupy a circular range 
round the church, are dilapidated and occupied by poor people. J] gave a 
glance at the Hotel de Ville, built in the florid Renaissance style, with orna- 
mental windows. The respect for architecture has so completely vanished 
that a citizen of Noyon has been allowed to build a common house right 
against the Hotei de Ville, so as to cover a third, at least, of its elegant 
fagade. Calvin was the son of one of the small officials of the chapter of 
the cathedral, and, as he was a very promising scholar, he was educated at 
the expense of the chapter. But the Reform never made much progress iv 
this episcopal town, which owed everything to its bishops. I tried in vain 
in the remains of tbe library of the chapter to find some documents on 
Calvin. The library now hardly deserves the name, and I only found one 
curious manuscript of the tenth century, in its ancient wood and ivory 
bindivg. This manuscript was concealed during the Revolution, when all 
the precious books were either stolen or destroyed. 

I derived so much pleasure from my visit to Ourscamp and Noyon, 
that I determined to end my tour by a visit to a neighboring town, 
Clermont, where St. Louis is said to have been born. Clermont has a 
lovely situation on the brow of a hill, surrounded by woods. It is in 
one of these woods, called Bois Bourbon, that St. Louis, according to 
tradition, was borp. At avy rate, the beautiful church of Clermont “was 
built by Robert, Count of Clermont. There is a chapel in it dedicated 
to him, and another to his brother the king. The church is small, but it 


Everything was broken up at the time of the 


is a perfect jewel, and as the county of Clermont fell in the appanage of 


the House of Orleans, the princes of that family have from time to time 
repaired and adorned it. On the top of the hill is the ancient castle of the 
Count of Clermont, aud in various parts the battlements of old times and 
the old walls are still visible. This fort, which seems built for eternity, 
has become a prison for females condemned to hard labor. There is not 
one of the six hundred prisoners who has not committed a heinous erime. 
The director, an old retired officer, insisted upon showing me all parts 
of it. The view from the higher terraces is admirable, and the air is so 
pure that the prisoners enjoy better health than the honest laborers of the 
industrial towns. I could not help pitying the poor Gray Sisters who have 
voluntarily devoted themselves to the reformation and to the guard of the 
female convicts. Some of these Sisters, I was told, once velonged to the 
best society. Their life now is the hardest that cau be imagined, for even 
at night in the dormitories a coustant guard must be kept. Many of the 
prisoners have the most uncontrollable tempers. They cannot be trusted 
with knives in the refectories; their meat is cut beforehand, and they eat, 
Japanese fashion, with wooden sticks. They work with sewing-machines, 
and sometimes use the needles of their machines to wound their guardians. 
The govds they manufacture, chiefly bottines, are sold, and they can make a 
little capital, which is given to them at the expiration of their term. The 
most frightful trait of the régime is the obligation of absolute silence, day 








and night. The Gray Sisters told me that with liberty of speech amoung 
these corrupt and criminal females, they could not undertake to keep guard 
over them. 

The Sisters never lay their hands on a rebellious convict ; when a rebellion 
takes place, they call for male guardians, who keep the door and approaches 


t IT tound the 


of the prison, and who only exceptionally enter its precincts. I 
prisoners at church, six hundied women dressed in the same uniform, and 
singing psalms. This singing becomes a great pleasure for them, as they are 
never allowed to talk; so does confession, and the almoner contided to me 
that he was obliged to shorten and to regulate the confessions, as many of 
the prisoners would never end them, if it were left with them to do so. I 
noticed with pleasure that there are two separate departments, one for the 
hardened sinners, old women who are condemned for life, and who would 
have a bad influence on the rest of the prisoners; and avother for the young 
women. condemned for infanticide. Their régime is vot so hard, most of t 


being very penitent and very young. On the whole, it seemed tom 


the prison was conducted with as much humanity as was cons!stent w ith the 
character of the convicts. But this visit quite filled me with sadness. I 
could not help being disgusted at finding such inmates in a place which was 
Henry LV., during the wars 


prinee of the 


onee the favorite stronghold of uoble knights. 
of religion, once took refuge in it; there is hardly a Bourbon 
old times who did not rest in it after huuting 
The church is still there as a glorious mouument of the past, 


in the woods which cever tt 


plain. and it 
gave me pleasure to see how proud the inhabitants of Clermont are of their 
architectural jewel. 

We often travel very far when there is much to see at a short 
Nothing can be mere pleasant or easier than this short tour in the va 
the Oise and to Clermont ; but T doubt if one Parisian in a thousand bh 
the very heart of ol 


distance 
ley ot 
BS evel 
thought of making it. It would bring a foreigner int 
France, show him at a glance the birthplace of the old French monarchy, 
and the birthplace of Calvinism in the very heart of an episcopal town 
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A CORRECTION FROM MISS MARTINEAU. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the number of the Nation for July 10 (page 24, paragraph 3) 1 
see that I am mentioned, with the late Mr. Mill, as ** having died.” 

As my handwriting is not unknown to you, I think it best to write to you 
myself in assurance of my not “having died,” as your paper intimates. The 
length and gravity of my illness may go some way towards accounting for 
the mistake; but, as I bave friends in various countries, and not a few in 
your own, to whom the news of my death must be painful, T must ask you to 
insert in your next number (unless it has beev done in the interval) the fact 


| that I was living at this date.—Yours respectfully, 


HARRIET MARTINEAU 
Ter Knouz, AMBLESIDE, July 26, 1873 


{We can only say that we sincerely regret the occurrence of this 
mistake, and cannot understand how it was overlooked at the time. 
—ED. NATION. ] 

STEEL PENS AND “ WRITER’S CRAMP.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The writer of this note has probably covered more paper with his 
penmanship than most men, aud has always aimed at two things—rapid 
writing anda legible manuscript. He adheres still to the use of the * 
plucked from the pinion of one goose to spread the opinions of another.” 
Occasionally he uses the steel pen, but he follows the directions giveu him 


tealber 


| in his youth: to rest the forearm on the desk, and the point of the little 


finger on the paper, as a guide to his hand, holding the pen lightly between 
the thumb and two first fingers, and using those two fiugers and the thumb 
as flexible members, and not as the inflexibie jaws of a small vise. Conse 

quently, his manuscript is manuscript. Many modern writers work at arm's 
length, holding the stiff pen with a vice-like grasp, the point of the pen only 
touching anything; thus they strain the tendons of the arm, and are kept at 

a constant exercise of nervous anxiety about their “ up-strokes and down 

strokes.” They experience, in writing, the same distress that a painter would 
who should lay aside his maul-stick and leave his arm unsupported, 
This mode of writing could not be practised with the quill, for obvious 
reasons, and should not be practised with the steel pen. No other solution 
of the causes of “ clerk’s paralysis” is needed than may be found in these 
circumstances. Let a rational mode of holding the pen be resumed, and the 
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’ will probably disappear. 


i! labor to the last, 


John Quincy Adams, who persisted 
was in the habit of holding his right 


Hf. H.W. 


THE F 


THE N 


ARMERS’ 


\TION: 


GRIEVANCKEH. 
EDITOR OF 


is the farmers’ grievance? It is this: the production of a 


ntity of grain than can be moved at a profit above the cost of 


production. In other words, ‘a glut of farm products,” the very bugbear 


of the advocate 


3 of a tariff for protection, has 


the highest prote tive tariff ever enacted. 


This glut has been caused in part by the tariff and in part by other 


character, the chief one of the latter being the undue stimulus 


causes of like 


given to the constreetion of railroads by the national system of land-grants 

aud the general syste 

pose. 
From 


m of county, city, and town grants for the same pur- 


liffusion of population than is 


The true dependence of the farmer is 


these causes has come a much wider ¢ 


wh ile ome or ef onomieal. 
n the home market, using that term in its true sense, and not in the 
nally perverted by the advocates of protection. The 


manner in which it is u 
market of the farmer is, or ought to be, found in the consumption of 
minister to his wants at points near his farm, and whose service 

cannot be rendered to him if they are at any great distance, because their 
work is of a kind that cannot be moved at all, or cannot be moved any 
For instance, there can be no community of farmers at any point 

We 


smith in the discussion of the tariff; he is not spoken of as one of those 


who 


reat 
great 


s there is near by a blacksmith. never hear much of the black- 
whose consumption furnishes a great home market, and whose industry must 
be promoted by a duty on a foreign product of like character to hisown. We 
do not find the lobby member hanging around the doors of Congress and 
urging upon the members of Congress to support the blacksmiths as well as 
ihe steel-makers at the public expense. On the contrary, the argument is, 


steel-makers 


st the farmers 
hould lose the market which the great manufacture of steel gives them. 


‘Support the at the cost of the blacksmiths, | 


What if t! blacksmiths n 


tine 


ist pay a little more for the steel they use for a 
they will have more work to do, because the farmers will need more 
wherewith to rai a 


only 


tools e the crops to supply the makers of steel with food 
to examine the statistics of the last census on the 

people 
nature of the argument for protection in order to create a home market for 
which found to be 
the census, we find that there were in 
United States 5,922,471 persons employed in agriculture ; 141,774 


in making cast, forged, and Besse- 


Now 


of the United States, to expose the fraudulent 


farm products. From those tables, have been 


more 
vecurate 
1870 in the 

miths 


than avy other portion of 


‘ o- 
; 2,497 st 


* to protect a braneh of industry which 
‘the law of nature, but which is controlled by the 
1,] 


bavil 


shmnents all told—who, having doubts of their 
*, have asked and obtained an enormous bounty at the 


wer to the product of one good-sized Western farm. the six million farmers 


of the * the country, have taxed themselves millions 


yQVpoOTUN 
millions on steel. y pay this tax to the blacksmiths and stee, 
mt a small portion is paid into the Government treasury on 
ed, but by 

nts named; and they have so taxed themselves upon the 
cir great home market would be 


far the greater portion to the owners of the 
they did so t! 


is true that there are other brane! 
he tariff that employ more 
rule holds 

in mining coal for iron furnace: 

in their behalf, and in order to maintain the home market, iron is 
but their market is not the true home 

they 

cost of transportation must be paid. 


108 of industry ostensibly protected 
workwen than the manufacture of steel, but 
throughout. 


food There are about 70,000 persons 


, In mining iron ore, and in making 


market for the 
must be concentrated in a few places, and, in supply- 
On the other hand, 

iat, for every one man engaged in making iron, there are 
ed in its use, and the ten men, from the nature of their em- 


»or may be xear to the farmer. Every Western town and city 


‘them. Stoves, tools, pipes, pumps, ploughs, aud the like 
‘must be made near their poiut of use; that peint is not only 


tnext to the farm. These users of iron outuumber the iron-makers 


who live thus near or next the farm are mace the 


0 one, and yet they 


ensued under the operation of 


| ducts being in excess, other occupations will come in. 


| Co. 


publie cost—and which employs a force of workmen only equal in consuming | 
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tax-gatherers from the farmers, on the pretence that unless the little force of 
pig-iron makers, who are so far off that it absorbs two bushels of wheat to 
get one to them, are supported by this tax, the farmer will have no market 
for any wheat. 

As to textile fabrics, the mill operatives are far outnumbered by those 
who make the cloth into clothing; the former are concentrated, the latter 
are widely diffused, and are or may be next the farmer. 

The nub of the difficulty lies here. Under the pretence of fostering a 
home market, those branches of industry that require the most capital in 
proportion to wages paid, and that must be concentrated at special points 


| distant from the Western farms, have been aided by tariff bounties at the 


Those branches of manufacture and the mechanie arts which 
use the protected articles, have been made the medium of collecting the 
tariff tax from consumers. This latter class outnumber the laborers in the 
protected industries by ten to one, and they are, or ought to be, next 
the farmers. 

Thus, while the tariff has hampered and crippled about 320 of the 
manufacturing and industrial occupations of the country out of 390 listed 
in the census, and has thus prevented the blacksmith, the carpenter, the 
stove-maker, the tinman, the clothier, the shoemaker, and the like from 
following the farmer into distant States as rapidly as they would have 


public cost. 


gone in the absence of Government interference, every effort has been 


made to diffuse the farming population at the most distant points—land- 
grant railroads have been built out into the wilderness, and the farmers, 
led by the vision of cheap land and a virgin soil, have been induced to fol- 
low. 

The true need of the farmer now is, not so much to cheapen the cost of 
transportation to distant markets as to bring the market near to him, by 
establishing around him that diversity of employment, and next to bim that 
true home market, without which no thorough prosperity can possibly exist. 
To this end the distrust of railroad bonds and stocks which may come 
from the wild blows that the farmers are now striking will surely tend. 
They will cause capital to avoid building more roads at present; farm pro- 
The mechanic as 
well as the farmer will migrate, and presently Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska will cease to export food, as New York and Ohio have done, for 
the reason that their own home market will need it all. When they depend 
only on distant markets to take the smaller rather than the larger parts of 
their crops, their true prosperity will have come. How, then, will New 
England be supplied? Let her alone and she will find an answer. By 
ineddlesome interference, the Government have succeeded in promoting dis- 
content on every side and in every section. Is it not time to try the method 


| of liberty and freedom from the perversion of the power of taxation ? 


NeW ESGLANDER. 


Notes. 
A NEW edition of Bishop Berkeley’s ‘Principles of Human Knowledge,’ 
41 edited by Prof. Charles P. Krauth, is announced by J. B. Lippincott & 


It will include a life of Berkeley, an essay on his philosophy, the entire 
votes and illustrations of Fraser and Ueberweg, besides much original mat- 


ter by Dr. Krauth. The same house will publish a ‘ Lord Lytton edition’ 
of Bulwer’s works, and have besides in press the following: ‘Thinkers and 


| Thinking,’ by J. E. Garretson, M.D.; ‘ Liberty and Law under Federative 


Government,’ by Brittan A. Hall; ‘ Mission of the North American People, 
Geographical, Social, and Political,’ by William Gilpin, late Governor of 
Colorado, who used, we remember, to believe that mission to be to come up 


| and settle about Pike’s Peak; ‘Sparks among the Ashes,’ almshouse 


reminiscences of Rev. F. C. Pearson; and ‘ Berrytown, and Other Stories,’ 
by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Daw, The Harleian Society is about to publish 
the ‘ Visitation of London,’ made in 1635-4-5, under the editorship of Dr. J. 


| J. Howard (who has already edited the ‘London Visitation’ of 1568) and of 


our countryman, Col. J. L. Chester. This publication will interest Ameri- 
cans who trace their descent from old London ancestors. The donation of 


| one pound for the purpose of illustrating it with woodcuts of the coats of 


arms, ete., occurring in the ‘ Visitation,’ will entitle a subscriber to a second 
copy. Dr. Howard is the Society’s treasurer, and may be addressed at 3 
Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, Kent. J. R. Osgood & Co. will, we believe, 
publish a series of lectures on Church and State in North America, lately 
delivered in Berlin by the Rey. Dr. J. P. Thompson, formerly of this city. A 
German translation, published by L. Simion, has met with a very favorable 
reception in Germany, and the work is calculated to prove a useful and 


timely contribution to the discussion of the principles with which it deals. 


—Gebbie & Barrie, Philadelphia, have undertaken to reproduce Boydell’s 
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Shakespeare Gallery by tke heliotype process. The work comprises 100 
i J . J I Pp 
plates, and will be issued in twenty-five parts, at $1 each. 
size is about one half. 


The reduction in 


—The works which gave Mr. Bret Harte a national reputation have begun 
to find, through translations, a very appreciative audience in Germany. In 
late numbersgof the Weser-Zeitung ‘Mrs. Skaggs’ Husbands, has been thus 
reproduced, and simultaneously at Leipzig have appeared (1) a selection 
from our author's prose tales (Californische Novellen). by Wilhelm Hertzberg; 
and (2) the first volume of a complete version, both prose and verse (Die 
Argonauten-Geschichten), by an anonymous translator. Hertzberg had 
already acquired distinction as a translator of parts of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Tennyson, and his work in the present instance is pronounced much 
better than that of the rival edition, with which, as far as it goes, it may be 
directly compared. It embraces the ‘Luck of Roaring Camp,’ ‘ Mliss,’ 
‘ Brown of Calaveras,’ and ‘ Princess Bo.’ In the difficult task of rendering 
the California dialect, Herr Hertzberg has used the familiar language of Ger- 
mans in humble life, which of course inadequately represents the slang of the 
mining camp. It is, however, probably the best that could be done under 
the circumstances. The report, which originated in this country, that Freili- 
grath was to undertake a translation of Mr. Harte’s works, does not appear 
to be confirmed. He has indeed contributed versions of one or two of the 
latter’s poems to Paul Lindau’s periodical, Die Gegenwart. 


—Mr. Wm. F.. Poole’s report of the condition of the Cincinnati Publie 
Library for the year ending June 30 presents a very encouraging picture of 
progress. The number of volumes has grown in less than three years from 
twenty-three thousand to nearly sixty thousand. Part of this increase has been 
due to the deposit with the Library of certain special collections, tlieological 
and medical (Cincinnati Hospital Library), which will serve as the nuclei of 
departments of the general collection. The classification of the books cireu- 
lated during the year is almost identical with that of 1872. A slight gain 
was made in German aud French literature (11-2 per cent. against 10°5), and 
a gain (by loss) of 1 per cent. in English Prose Fiction and Juveniles (73:8 
per cent. against 74°8). It still remains true, therefore, that three-fourths 
of the utility of any public (or perhaps we should say popular) library 
is to gratify the taste of novel-readers. In Cincinnati, as Mr. Poole 
shows, the female sex does more of this reading than the male. “Of all 
persons taking books, those below the age of twelve years are 2-0 per cent. ; 
those between the ages of twelve and sixteen are 19-4 per cent. ; and those 
above the age of sixteen are 77°7 per cent.” From this it might be inferred 
that two-thirds of the adult readers were addicted to fiction, but we presume 
this not to be the case. It is quite likely that the twenty-two or three per 
cent. of readers under sixteen devour twice as many books as those who have 
passed that age. The experiment of Sunday opening has proved so entire a 
success that, as the president and superintendent of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association inform the librarian, they are not only earnestly in favor of 
it, but know of no opposition to it among the evangelical clergymen and lay- 
men who belong to their Association. 


—As we make out from its issue of July 31, the Toledo Blade has been 
offering a book premium on subscriptions, and the account it gives of the 
direction of the popular taste in the choice of reading matter is rather sur- 
prising. According to its list of books called for “‘in the past few weeks, 
the proportion stands about as follows”: Leading off, and apparently at the 
head of the roll, stands our old acquaintance, Flavius Josephus, of whose 
works no less than 700 copies were ordered. But if we understand the 
matter aright, it is only apparently that Josephus is at the head, and really 
the superiority must be awarded to Shakespeare by large odds: “The 
‘Shakespeare’ of list No. 1” is set down as having been ordered by 528 per- 
sons, “ the ‘Shakespeare’ of list No. 2” by 230, and ‘“‘ the ‘Shakespeare’ of 
list No. 5” by 627, and these figures give a sum of 1,385, or witain fifteen 
of being double the number of those persons who chose Josephus. Still, that 
700 people out of 2,677—which is the total number of persons recorded as 
having taken a premium at all—should have selected Josephus is something 
remarkable, and we need not wonder that Messrs. Lee & Shepard inform the 
editor that ‘‘ the Blade orders have again exhausted the supply of Josephus 
in this country,” and that they will have to send to Scot!and for more. The 
historian cannot have been in such request for years. Very probably it was 
the progenitors of this generation of ‘‘ Western Reserve” Republicans who 
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transmitted to their descendants the respect which these are now showing | 


to the confirmer and illustrator of the sacred books, and transmitted also 
the sort of affection and personal gratitude which the Connecticut boys and 
girls of half a century ago used to entertain for the historian of the siege 
of Jerusalem—as the author of the ouly readable reading that in those 
days was allowed them on Sundays. Besides the 1,385 ‘Shakespeares’ 
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and the 700 ‘Josephuses,’ the Blade's subscribers have called for 330 
‘Arabian Nights’ of list No. 1, 132 * Arabian Nights’ of list No. 3, and 
122 ‘ Byrons.’ 





” Tt will be agreed that this is not a bad showing for the 
newspaper readers of the region round about Toledo. And the stand- 
ard character of the works selected, if it leaves us in the dark as to the 
nicety and delicacy of the literary taste of the Rev. Mr. Nasby’s su! 
scribers—for the Blade is Mr. Nasby’s paper—speaks well for their con 
servatism of temperament. And on the whole, the regular readipg of the 
Bible, with Josephus as a commentator, ‘Shakespeare,’ the ‘ Arabian 


1 } "T ? } 
like the Loiedce 


Nights,’ ‘Lord Byron’ in small quantity, and a weekly paper 
Blade, ought to result in a fairly good type of Ohioan and citizen 

— The third volume of the * Transactions of the American Philological 
Association’ has just appeared. It may be got by application to the Secre- 
tary of the Association, Professor G. F. Comfort, on payment of two 
dollars, and the first and second volumes of the series are to be had at the 
same price. They make an interesting series of books, the contents of which 
are various in value but all worth having and some excellent. This 
third volume contains ten articles, which treat respectively of the follow- 
ing subjects: “Studies in Cymrie Philology” (Prof. Kk. Evans); ‘ Words 
derived from Indian Languages of North America” (J. Hammegnd Trum 
bull); “The Byzantine Greek Pronunciation of the Tenth Century ” (Prot 
James Hadley); “The Substantive Use of the Greek Participle rr 


W. A. Stevens); “ Erroneous and Doubitul Uses of the word ‘sy 


ach 

(C. A. Bristed); ‘‘ Notes on the Lingoa Geral of the Amazonas” (Pret. Cl 
Fred. Hartt); ‘‘ Material and Form in Language ” (Vrof. W. D. Whitney) 

“Ts there an Anglo-Saxon Language?” and ‘*Some Irregular Verbs in 
Anglo-Saxon” (Prof. I’. A. March); ‘ Notes on Forty Versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Algonkin Languages” (J. Hammond Trumbull). There 
is also a paper entitled “* Proceedings—Fourth Annual Session, Providence, 
1872,” which makes brief synopses not only of the articles just named but 
also of others that were read before the Association. Of most interest to the 
general reader is Mr. Hammond Trumbull's article on English werds pew 
or formerly in use and derived from the Iudians. Of this we have spoken once 
before (vide Nation, No, 370, p. 74), but not at length. Mr. Trumbull’s list: 

cludes “‘ wigwam,” *‘ totem,” ** wampum,” “suecotash,” “hominy,” “samp,”’ 
‘ suppaun,” “ persimmon,” ** pekan ” (pekan nuts), “hickory,” the Cazadian 
“ toboggin,” which is the same as our (obsolescent ft) * pung,” ** tomahawk,” 
“papoose,” “© canticoy,” ‘ cockarouse,” 
“ buccaneer,” 


“ ‘“ecanoe,” * tobacco,” * barbecue,” 
and the famous “ caucus” which has so often, after the ty 
fashion of false philology, been derived from “ cauikers,” and attributed to 
Tory derision of patriotic ship-caulkers’ meetiugs at the North End of Bos- 


ton. Mr. Trumbull finds its origin in an Indian word (caw-caw-was-sough). 


ue 


From this 
same werd he derives the term cockarouse, once colloquial in ante-Revolu 
tionary Virginia, where it meant ** one that has the honor to be of the king’s 
or queen’s council.” 


meaning one who advises, & pusher on, a promoter, a cancusser. 


Canoe, tobacco, bucecaneer, barbecue, and hammock 
Mr. Trumbull regards as importations into Virginia from the Antilles. As 
early as 1635, the English in Guiana used the word ‘ barbecue” to denote 
“the Indian method of curing meat or fish by laying it on a hurdle or 
wooden gridiron supported by four stakes driven into the ground, and expos 
ing it to the heat of the sun or the stoke of a slow fire.” So too of bucea- 
neer: the West Indian “ buccaneer ” was originally a hunter of wild cattle 
who “ boucanned ” his meat to preserve it, the Brazilian Indians giving to 
the process of grilling which the Guiana Indians ealled “ barbecue ” the name 
of “boucan.” In process of time, the wild hunter’s name was transferred 
to the lawless sea rover and robber. ‘* Pacan” was the common name tor 
a!l nuts of so hard a shell as to require a hammer for cracking them, but at 
the West and South this term, in the form “ pekan ” or “ pecan,” has been 
exclusively reserved for the fruit of the Carya odiraformis. “ Hickory,” 
froth the Virginian * poweohicora,’ is properly the name neither of the tree 
nor the nut, but of a kind of milk or oily liquor pressed from the shells, 
Hence, perhaps, the name of “hickory ” given to cloth dyed in a decoction 
of hickory shells, or hickory bark, whichever itis. The Canadian ‘ tarbogin ” 
—to adopt Mr. Trumbull’s way of spelling it—is from a northern Algonkin 
equivalent, ‘ ooda"ba’gen,” ‘that on which something is drawn,” from 
which the transition to ‘‘tarboggin” or “toboggin” was easy. That 
* pung” is derivable from the same source does not look so plausible till we 
learn that a hundred years ago the pung was the “Tom Pung,” with the 
emphasis apparently on the “ Tom” 
bury in 1798 as 
‘That famed town which sends to Boston mart 
The gliding Tom Pung and the rattling cart.” 


; as for instance in a description of Rox- 


Altogether, this will be found a very entertaining essay by every one who 
likes to dabble in etymologies, and dabbling in etymologies is a pleasure to 
an incredible number of people. 
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—A few months ago it was stated, on very high authority, that Aristotle 
knew more about the shark than anybody since his day, and could still be 
‘his was, perhaps, not one of the 


profitably consulted on that subject. 


} 


‘extravagant ¢ in faver of the recognition of Aristotle as an 
expouent of classiticator ‘ience’ which Dr. Gill bad in mind, but it was 
recalled to us on reading his paper in the August number of the American 
Naturalist, * On the Status of Aristotle in Svstematic Zoédlogy.” Dr. Gill is 
not only abundantly qualified to speak to this point, but he professes to do 
so while being “a hearty admirer of the great philosopher (more excellent 
in intellectual than in physical science)” and after “careful and repeated 
perusal of Aristotle’s biological treatises.” In geueral, he finds that Aristotle 
‘was a tolerably good observer aud compiler, and surpassed ordinary mev, 
perhaps, in ability to embody in words the results of his observations of 
various disconnected facts. There is, however, no co-ordination of the facts 
observed, vo valuation, and no subordination which would entitle his obser 
vations to be considered as a body of scientific facts or doctrine.” Thus, 
touching his complete and scientific recognition of the Class as now limited, 
it appears that “ among the viviparous animals are included man, the horse, 
the seal, and others with hair; and, among marine animals, the cetaceans ; 
but ’—and here the shark comes upon the scene—‘“ so are also the Selachians 
(1. iv. 1); and, in another chapter (I. vi. 2), the viper is added.” Homologies 
Aristotle recognized in a vague manner, but ‘‘ adopted the current view that 
all animals, except the elephant ” (he forgot even the monkey) “ differed from 
*; stated that the lion has no 
vertebrie, but only one bone in the neck; and, instead of noting this creature s 
resemblance to the cat, likens its internal parts, when exposed, to those of 


man in the eontrary flexures of the limbs 


the dog. The grouns which Aristotle recognized were obvious to common 
observers, and “are the crude materials with which the naturalist has to deal. 
He was unacquainted even with the characters which furnish the criteria 
for classifying them, and to assign to him any definite views respecting their 
relationship is an anachronism, aud may involve wrong to himself.” Another 
paper in the Naturalist which will repay reading is that on the Distribation 
of Californian Moths. The writer, Dr. A. S. Packard, jr., extends to insects 
the doctrine of a circumpolar origin “which Dr. Asa Gray has shown to be 
demonstrable for vegetation, when discussing the astonishing similarity of 
the flora of the Atlantie United States with that of Northeastern Asia. 
—The notorious English clergyman who calls himself a Benedictine 
monk, and goes about the country under the name of “ Brother Ignatius” 
or “ Father Ignatius,” wearing a mock-monkish costume, keeping the crown 
of his head shaved, carrying a crucifix, and so forth, has recently been 


having some experience in the courts. It appears that on the fourth of 


Jane last a youth, aged seventeen, the son of a Mr. Todd, who had been 
placed in a London counting-house for the purpose of being bred a merchant, 
suddenly informed his father that he wished to become a monk. His father, 
who was naturally startled and displeased at this information, withheld his 
consent, aud on the fifth of June young Todd disappeared, leaving behind 
him no clue as to his whereabouts, except a letter from a Mr. Joseph Leyces_ 
ter Lyne, appointing the place and time for a meeting between the boy and 
himself. This Mr. Lyne is no other than “ Father Ignatius,” Lyne being the 
real name of that gentleman. The boy was, by-and-by, traced to a 
village near Hounslow, where there ig an imitation convent in which a cer- 
tain number of women are living an imitation conventual life under the 
supervision of the Rev. Mr. Lyne. From this place, and in reply to a com- 
munication from his father, young Todd wrote that he felt convinced that he 
was doing right, and that at the end of six weeks he was guing to take “ the 
Upon this, his brother and his uncle went to the house, but 
found that the boy had been removed to Llanthony, where Mr. Lyne has 
set up a Benedictine monastery, so-called, and where, by-and-by, Todd’s 
relatives found him, with his head shaved and his bedy clad in appropriate 
raiment of a monastic fashion. They could pot prevail on him to obey his 
father, and were obliged to go away without him—leaving, however, a letter 
for Lyne, warning him of the consequences that would ensue if he abetted 
the boy’s disobedience. Various letters followed this one, all of Lyne’s 
beginning with a formula which, as it appears, that gentleman always uses— 
‘Jesus only. Pax”—which of itself must have exasperated Mr. Todd not a 
little. In one of these agreeable communications, Ignatius invited the elder 
Todd to effect a specitied pecuniary transaction with him, as, if this was not 
done, Ignatius would be compelled to turn the younger Todd into a menial 
servant of the abbey. Apparently, this convinced Mr. Todd that the point 
of too much for human endurance would speedily be reached, and he betook 
himself to the law. In this storehouse of wonderful devices he discov- 
ered the effective weapon for which he was looking. Acting under legal 
udvice, he began by purchasing for Master Todd one hundred pounds’ worth 
ls, and constituting himself a trustee of that amount; then he filed a 
bill in Chancery, so as to make young Todd a ward of the court, and directed 


novice’s vows.” 
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his solicitors to write to Ignatius, requiring him to restore the boy. To this the 
reply was: “Jesus only. Pax. It is quite news to me that I am a ward in 
Chancery. Directly the Lord Chancellor requires my presence in cvurt, I 
have no doubt the Reverend Father Superior will allow me to come up for 
the oceasion.” The order was soon forthcoming, and on the twenty-fifth of 
July the Vice-Chancellor, Sir R. Malins, ordered Master Todd into the cus- 
tody of Mr. Todd—much to the satisfaction of the latter; much, also, to the 
satisfaction of a Protestant Episcopal and Noncovformist mob outside, 
which hooted Father Ignatius very much, as he drove away in a cab, and 
which a friend of his describes as having been far more blasphemous than 
avy set of persons ever before under his observation. Within the court, 
however, Father Ignatius is said to have been treated with great benignity, 
and to have been in return extremely mild and sweet himself—these suave 
qualities, however, not decreasing, but rather augmenting, the rage and fury 
of his enemies, who become all the more excited the more the good Father 
turns up his eyes in prayer for them and exhibits marked blandness. Sir 
Robert gently questioned him about his seeming contumacy, and Ignatius 
was profuse in expressions of respect for the laws, and declared that his 
“character as a Christian” would alone render it impossible for him to 
disregard an order of the Vice-Chancellor. 


—The case of Todd versus Lyne has moved the Pall Mall Gazette to give 
a particular account of Mr. Lyne, and to discuss the nature of “vows” 
taken by persons who disown allegiance to the Pope. As for Mr. Lyne, he 
appears to be a very insupportable person. In a recently published dis- 
course, he speaks of himself as having lain pawned in the devil’s pawnshop 
until Christ came and redeemed him. ‘Do you know,” he adds, “I often 
think Christ must have very bad taste to choose a poor wretch like me?” 
“Troubles,” he goes on aftérwards, ‘“‘drop off the saint like water off a 
duck’s back.” ‘‘Some saints,” he says, ‘are so overcome by a sense of 
their own unworthiness that they are obliged to cry out, ‘No, don’t, Lord; 
please don’t ; this is too much.’” In the same discourse, he indulged in the 
following pleasantry : ‘‘ I always feel tempted to say funny things when I 
am preaching ; it appears to me that when I haven’t been thinking of Christ 
I get a fit of spiritual indigestion.” In extenuation of this kind of 
remark—for repeating which we ought perhaps to make an apology— 
it may be said that it was uttered before an illiterate audience, and that the 
preacher probably thought it his best course to talk down to the assumed 
level of the congregation’s intelligence ; but we can all see the plight in 
which this plea leaves the good judgment and good taste of the preacher, 
and how natural must be a parent’s resolution to prevent his son’s taking 
“the novice’s vows” in Mr. Lyne’s establishment. As for the difference 
between vows taken in the Roman Church and those taken in the English, it 
is thus defined by the Gazette : A vow is a contract between a man and 
God—a contract in which the person has no power whatever to withdraw 
from his engagement without the express permission of God himself. Now, 
in the case of all monastic vows, the Pope acts as the representative of God, 
and the superior before whom the vow is made is the intermediary between 
the Pope and the person making the vow. The Pope, in the exercise of 
a solute divine authority, accepts the vow, and gives God’s sanction to the 
contract, which is a complete contract as soon as the novice is informed that 
God has ratified it, and cannot be broken without grievous sin. The 
Pope can absolve any monk from his vow just as he can accept the vow; in 
annulling, as in accepting, he speaks as God, having in fulness the divine 
authority. Now, in the English Church do the wildest of superiors or 
superioresses maintain that in receiving vows of obedience they are the 
personal representatives of God, capable of speaking for him and making a 
binding contract between him and the person vowing? To ask this ques- 
tion is to answer it. ‘The whole thing is an audacious profanation; not 
intentional, of course; but as a matter of fact, and in itself, the assumption of 
the clergy who accept these vows is as audacious a profaneness as the annals 
of priesteraft have to record, In reality, continues the Gazette, there is not 
a shadow of difference between the quiet, piously meant, secret self-sacrifices 
now encouraged in various convents of the Church of England and “ the pro- 
found irreligiousness of this mock Benedictine monk, with his advertisements 
in the newspapers, as he goes starring about the country.” The inmates of the 
convents would repudiate his proceedings with disgust ; but in the essential 
respect of the binding quality of the so-called vow, that administered by him 
and them is alike worthleks. 

—It seems from an article by the late Mr. Mill, published in the Examiner | 
that the designs of the English “ Land Tenure Reform Association,” as Mr. 
Mill understood them, were not so comprehensive as the public generally 
supposed. According to the popular notion, it was the belief of the Associa- 
tion that the state ought to take for the general use of the community what- 
ever increase of value in land came from the general improvement in pros- 
perity of the country, and did not come from the labor of the owner. What 
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portion of the value has come from the labor of other people, and not his 
own, should belong to those others ; if it be improvement made by a tenant, 
they or their value should belong to the tenant; if it be through a general 
improvement in the social condition of the country, brought about by 
general activity, the country at large should reap the benefit. ‘The 
growth of towns, the extension of manufactures, the increase of population 
consequent on increased employment, create a constantly increasing demand 
for land, both for the habitations of the people and for the supply of food 
and the materials of clothing. They also create a constantly increasing de 
mand for coal, iron, and all the other produce of mining industry. By this 
increase iu denand the landed proprietors largely profit, without in any way 
contributing to it. The income from rural lands has a coustant tendency to 
increase ; that from building lands still more, and with this increase of their 
incomes the owners of the land have nothing to do except to receive it. The 
Land Tenure Reform Association claims this increase for those who are its 
real authors.” Mr. Mill says, however, that thongh the Association asserts 
the extreme right of taking all this increase by special taxation, it has “no 
intention of paring down the increment of rent to the utmost farthing.” A 
margin ought to be left to ensure against mistakes. This modification is a 
very important one, for it recognizes the fundamental difficulty in the impo- 
sition of such a tax—the difficulty of being able to distinguish between the 
increased value which comes from the general labors of the community and 
that which comes from other causes which it is impossible to investigate. In 
this country, the principle, so far as it relates to the increase produced by 
tenants’ improvements, has been generally recoguized and provided for by 
legislation. The other tax will probably never be laid in this country, 
whatever may be the fate of the proposition in England, until some method is 
discovered of keeping au accurate record of the annual increase in value of 
each square foot of land throughout the country, combined with a register of 
every ouuce of manure or phosphate put upon it, every day’s labor hired, 
every tree planted, and finally every thought, doubt, hope, and fear of the 
landlord weighed in the balance and accurately estimated. When this is 
done, it will be probably found that the difference in most cases between 
the present value of the land and the value of the money actually invested in 
it at compound interest, would be extremely small. 


THE CREDIBILITY OF MYTHICAL HISTORY.* 

YTUDENTS wonder at the slow credence obtained among men of common 
sense for the negative results of historical criticism. More than a gene- 
ration has passed since Niebuhr gave a new turn to historical speculation, 
yet every day makes it plaiu that the doubts thrown by him and his followers 
on the credibility of early myths and legends have penetrated but a little 
way into the minds of so-called educated readers. Last year an assembly of 
politicians, church dignitaries, and professors celebrated at Oxford the thou- 
sandth anniversary of a supposed event in English history which every 
historian knew had never taken place. You may read any day in newspapers 
addressed to an educated public naive expressions of doubt as to the legend 
of William Tell, while any man who has looked even cursorily into the sub- 
ject may learn for himself that the story of Tell and his bow is one of those 
few myths of which the falsehood can be shown almost to demonstration. 
Every year writers appear who think they can re-establish belief in early 
Roman history by showing that it is within the bounds of possibility that a 
wolf may suckle a couple of deserted babies, and the public obviously hold 
that such theorists have a right to as respectful a hearing as the men who 
have by laborious research established the difference between myth and 
history. Persons who see the depth of ignerance which exists as to the 
nature of historical evidence are far too apt to overlook the real cause which 
hicders men of intelligence from accepting results which at least ninety-nine 
out of every hundred students hold to be established past question. Yet un- 
til this cause is appreciated, it is impossible to remove those misconceptions 
as to the credibility of legends and myths which students are apt to attribute 
to simple prejudice or perversity. The cause is not hard to find. A man of 
common sense who hears for the first time that the history. ¢.g., of the Ro- 

man kings is open to doubt, naturally approaches the subject as follows : 
‘What reason is there why I should disbelieve the events of the reign of 
Romulus or of Tarquin? They have been believed for centuries; they are 
handed down to us by grave historians, the mass of whose assertions no one 
questions. Surely the burden of proof lies on those who maintain that early 
Roman history is incredible. To show that some of the events narrated are 
strange, or even portentous. amounts to little or nothing, for the same thing 
may be shown with regard to the most certain historical transactions; and 
when you have proved that some of the anecdotes told of Romulus or Remus 
have an air of poetry about them, you have proved little more than that an- 


** Fabl-s respecting the Popes of the Middle Ages. By John J. Ign. von Ddilin- 
Rr. Translated, with Introduction and Appendices, by Alfred Plummer, Fellow of 
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cient history is, like otherhistory, not strictly accurate, and have certainly not 
proved that the early annals of Rome do not represent a substantial basis of 
fact.” 

To a man who argues in this way, the single criticisms of Niebuhr and his 
followers appear to have little weight. The fall of the Tarquins is not in 
itself more incredible than the expulsion of the Stuarts. If there is something 
marvellous in the legend of the defence of the bridge by Horatius, there is 
much that is marvellous in Hannibal's march from Spain to the walls of 
Rome. Our supposed man of common sense asks himself why he should not 
believe Livy when telling of the siege of Rome by Porsena, if he is to put full 
credit in his account of the battle of Cann, and comes to the conclusion 
that the one event is well-nigh as credible as the other, and generally that 
the doubts thrown on the credibility of early Roman history are the truits of 
professional scepticism, untempered by everyday common sense. This line 
of argument, or something in substance like it, is harder directly to retnt 
than students are quite williug to admit. The only way to attack it wit 
success is to deal directly with the assumption on which it rests. This as 
sumption is that taies that have long been believed as history, and have been 
handed to us in good faith by respectable historians, have primd@ facie a 
strovg claim to be believed, and ought to be treated as history until then 
baselessness can be all but demonstrated. Grant this assumption, and there 
are few of the ancient myths, from the tale of Troy downwards, whieh can 
not make out a fair claim to pass as historical narratives. They have been 
believed to be true for centuries. They come to us forming part of the 
works of writers who transmit to us an immense number of unquestioned 
historical facts. The ages in which the alleged events took place are so 
utterly unknown to us that it is in most cases impossible to show that the 
narrative we have received is inconsistent with other Known facts. If you 
grant the assumption that there is a strong primd-facie ground iv faver of 
early Roman history, you will searcely be alfle to prove that Romulus was 
not the founder of Rome and did not slay his brother Remus. The point to 
be disputed is the assumption. All history depends on evidence. The ques 
tion in every case is not, why should you disbelieve, but why should you 
believe, an assertion as to the past? The reason why you believe that Caesar 
died by the hand of Brutus and bis fellow-conspirators is at bottoni because 
you can trace up the assertion that he did so to a large number of persons 
living at the time and knowing the facts and making assertions which are 
fully accounted for by the fact that Ceresar was murdered, and which could 
never have been made at all unless the fact asserted had really happened 
Unless, for example, Cicero's letters could be shown to be a forgery, the main 
facts of the fall of the Republic are as certain as the main facts of the French 
Revolution. You believe that Brutus killed Cesar, uot because the tact hae 
been long received as history, but exactly for the same reason on whieh you 
believe that the Convention put Louis XVI. to death. Take the early his 
tory of Rome, and you will find that no similar reason for belief exists. Livy 
lived centuries after the events he narrates. He narrates them as if he 
knew the words and thoughts of the actors in the drama, but we know that 
the evidence which induced him to believe in the existence of Romulus 
was merely the fact of the tradition that Romulus existed, and of the worth 
of this tradition we are better judges than Livy or any man of Livy's 
century. 

It will of course be urged that the mere existence of the 
tradition is primd-facie evidence of the truth of the facts handed 
down. It is exactly at this point that historical investigators, and what 
for want of a better term may be called men of common sense, join 
issue. The one class assert that a tradition, no doubt, sometimes may 
and does embody real facts, but that the mere existence of the tradition i- 
certainly no proof of the truth of what it reports. The other assert o1 
rather imply that the mere fact of a narrative having long passed as history 
affords a strong presumption ofits truth. The negative views of historical 
critics will never gain the currency they deserve until historians have 
boldly met the issue presented to them, and have made it perfectly plain 
that the mere existence of a tradition affords but the very slightest presump 
tion in favor of the truth of an eveut unsustained by other evidence. How 
to make this plain is the chief difficulty which meets all persons who wish 
to propagate sound views of criticism. The only way in which, as it seems to 
us, their object can be effectively achieved, is to take some definite myth 
which has long passed current as history, and show its historical baseless 
ness. It is, as we have already pointed out, very rarely that this can be 
done, but occasionally the desired result can be achieved, and when once 
obtained it is of inestimable worth. Show demonstrably that one piece of 
received history whick rests on no sound evidence is certainly witrue, and 
you weaken indefinitely the weight of authority in favor of tales which men 
still think themselves bound tu believe, simply because, for a long time, 
these tales have been reputed true. Looked at from this point of view, the 
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The story sounds to modern ears incredible enough, and a suspicion sug- 
itself that the tale owes its origin to Protestant malignity. But the 
legend, whatever its worth, is long anterior to the days of the Reformation. 
The hi recorded in 1278 by Martinus Polonus, 
who lived at the Papal Court, and whose annals of the popes have some title 
to be considered an ofiicial history issuing from the Curia itself. 
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“Quite at the beginning of the fifteenth century, the bust of Pope Joan 
was placed in the Cathedral at Sienna along with the busts of the other 
popes, aud no ove took any offence at it.” 

Not one of the three popes whom that city produced thought of having 
the bust removed. At the Council of Constance, Huss supported his argu- 
nent by appealing to the case of Pope Joan, and Chancellor Gerson proved 


from the history of the woman-pope that the church could err in matters of 


fact. No one dreamt of denying the fact on which the Reformer and Gerson 
relied. It will further be found that the history of Pope Joan was spread 
far and wide by the Dominican order, and was, in short, for ages looked upon 
as an historical fact as certain as the martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. If it is urged that the tale bears its own falsehood on its face, the 
strangeness of the story cuts two ways, and it mizht well be argued that a 
legend so improbable-could never be invented, but must at any rate have 
been suggested by Who, it may be said, could believe 
that from Rome itself, from the very mouth, so to speak, of the popes, would 
issue a lie which covers the whole Papacy with discredit? This is precisely 
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facts handed down by the tradition, the improbability of error, the absence 
of any temptation to fraud on the part of those who propagated the report 
of this papal seanda!, the very improbability of the tale, have all been urged 
with prodigious force to prove it true, and are exactly the considerations 
which suggest themselves to every one unacquainted with early history 
when attempting to estimate the value of mythical narratives. Yet we veu- 
ture to say that no intelligent man can read Dr. Déllinger’s essay without 
coming to the conclusion that there is no more reason to believe in the exis- 
tence of Pope Joan than the existence of a centaur or a chimera. 

Our space does not allow us to trace out minutely the course of Dr. Dé!- 
linger’s argument. The lines of reasoning by which he assaults the credi- 
bility of the tradition are, speaking generally, as follows: He shows, in the 
first place, and this point he may be said absolutely to demonstrate, that the 
tale, despite a primd-facie appearance to the contrary, cannot be traced to 
any date earlier than 1278, and that there is every reason for supposing that 
itdid not circulate even as a popular tradition till three or four centuries after 
the Gate assigned to Pope Joau’s death. He again shows that, as is the way 
with legendary tales, the tradition becomes more and more circumstantial 


| the further it removes from the time of the events to which it refers. He 


last'y takes the ceremonies and other circumstances which are supposed to 
s death, and shows that each of them hasin reality 
no reference to her, but that collectively they probably afford the basis, 
slerder as it is, on which popular imagination built up the legend. The avoid- 
ance by the Papal cortége of a particular street because it was too narrow 
for a procession to pass through it; the existence of a strange statue which 
seemed to the populace to resemble a woman; the fact that a pope at his 
installation seated himself ou an oddly-shaped seat, seem to have been the 
materials which suggested to the fancy of the ignorant and imaginative 
inhabitants of Rome the marvellous legend which was created by the people, 
caught up by annalists and preachers, and at last intruded into the records 


| of history. 


As Dr. Dollinger treats the legend of Pope Joan so he treats the Dona- 
tion of Constantive and the myths which have grown up round Sylvester IT., 
and turned a pope held in great honor by his contemporaries into a necro- 
mancer who entered into a league with the devil, and exercised his pontifi- 
eal office in the devil’s service. The tales he deals with are of yarious 
degrees of interest, but his mode of treatment is unvarying, and the result of 


his careful analysis is always the same. He invariably establishes the ove 


| great and important result, that in certain stages of civilization, and under 


certain conditions, myths spring up with the rapidity and exuberance with 
which weeds arise in a rich but uncultivated soil. It is of course perfectly 
true that to prove one tradition false or uncertain, is very far from proving, 
would maintain, that traditions never embody 
The immediate effect of such 
They show that the 
mere fact that narratives have been for ages received as history does not of 
ng presumption that they are historical. But if once 
this be granted, the groundwork of the argument in favor of the credi- 
bility of, e.g., the early history of Rome is knocked away, and the person 
who makes the concession is prepared to commence historical investiga- 
tions at the right end, by asking not why should we disbelieve, but why 
should we believe, the facts of so-called mythical history ? : 


what no competent critic 
popular reminiscences of real transactions. 


This enquiry 


| suggests the further and most interesting question, Is it possible to lay down 
; 


any rules or canons by which to discriminate the mythical and historical 
This is an euquiry to which we may at some future 
day return, but which is not direcily proposed or answered in Dr. Déllinger’s 
beautiful analysis of ‘ Papal Fables.’ 
IGHT-CAP COUNTRY.’ * 
M R. BROWNING’S latest poem tells with rather less than his usual con- 
volutions astory which has to the full the quality of psychological sub- 
tlety in which he so much delights. The introduction, too, is fine-drawn to a 
It is, per- 
haps, indefenstbly whimsical, and wraps up in as many wrappings as Mr. 
Browning used to allow to a mummified princess, a body of little or no value. 
Still it is read with pleasure as well as curiosity, though one smiles to think 
of what would be made of tit all by a reader who had not been broken to 
Browning betore he wrote ‘The Red Cotton Night-cap Country.’ 
It seems that Miss Thackeray, the novelist, who kuows Normandy well 
by often summering there in “the quiet seaside country,” has been struck 


‘THE RED COTTON N 


by the drowsy aspect of life in that old province, where nothing stirs but the 


fingers of the high-capped peasant women plying their lace bobbins: 


**The Red Cotton Night-cap Country ; or, Turf and Towers. 


By Rebert Browr- 
ing. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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** Bobbins that bob you ladies ont such lace! 
Oh, yeu observed ! and how that nimble play 
Of finger formed the sole exception, bobbed 
The one disturbance to the peace of things, 
Where nobody esteems it worth his while, 

If time upon the clock-face goes asleep, 
To give the rusted hands a he!ptul push.’ 





And all this slumberousness so suited and soothed her eye that she was 
moved to make a small descriptive joke: 


. . + Call the land 
By one slow hither-thither-stretching, fast 
Subsiding-into-slumber sort of name, 
Symbolic of the place and people too, 
White Cotton Night-cap Country.” 


Excellent, most excellent this effort of description seems to Mr. Brown- 
ing, who never stints compliments to his female friends, and who is quite 
enraptured over so extraordinarily happy a piece of nomenclature. Ever- 
more, he says, shall Normandy be “ named and famed ‘White Cotton Night- 


ap Country.’” Then he thus goes on to speak of a related matter: 
* Do I hear— 

Oh, better, very best of all the news— 

You mean to catch and cage the winged word, 

And make it breed and multiply at home 

'rilb Norman idlesse stock our England too? 

Normandy shown minute yet magnified 

In one of those small books, the truly great, 

We never know enough, yet know so well ? 

How | foresee the cursive diamond-dints— 

Composite pen that plays the pencil too— 

As, touch the page and up the glamour goes, 

And filmily o’er grain-crop, meadow-grourd, 

O'er orchard in the pasture, farm a-field, 

And hamlet on the road-edge, floats and forms 

And falls, at lazy jast of all, the Cap 

That crowns the country ! we. awake outside, 

Farther than ever from the immineice 

Of what cool comfort, what close coverture 

Your magic deftly weaving shall eurround 

The uncenscious captives with. Be theirs to drowse 

Trammellied, and ours to watch the trammel-trick ! 

Ours be it, as we con the book of books, 

To wonder how is winking possible!” 


And yet, says the poet, he himself is at such a distance from the world that 
it is the whole world which commands his regard, not any part of it, albeit 
that part be a province perfect in itself; and the backward glance that he 
gives over the subject returns laden with other spoils of yagrancy, and he 
puts the question, 


“ Which sort of night-cup have you glorified” 


after all? Ie imagines Miss Thackeray answering that of course it is the 


normal night-cap, “ old honest guardian of man’s head and hair” : 


“What should the Night-cap be 
Save Night-c*p pure and simple? Sorts of such? 
Take cotton for the medium, cast an eye 
This side to comfort, iambswool, or the like, 
That side to frilly cambric costliness, 
And ail between proves Night-cap proper. 
‘ Fiddle!’ and I confess the argument.” 


Add 


The feminine expletive in the last line gives the poet opportunity for a 


digression on violins and the exhibition of violins at Kensington a year ago, 
the return to the immediate subject being effected by supposing a similar 
exhibition of nightecaps—Pope’s “ sickly head sustainment,” Cowper's “ sooth- 
ing sarsnet stripe,” the night-caps which Hogarth used to clap on the heads 
of his figures, ‘‘ Voltaire’s imperial velvet,” last of all the cap that the hang- 
man draws over the eyes of the criminal. No, not that; another: 


“If we needs must trench 
For science’ sake, which craves comple'ene:s still, 
On the sad confine, not the districi’s self 
The object that shall close review may be.” 


The object that closes review is the red cap of liberty, that on a certain 
day in 1792 King Louis was shown in while the mob howled below. Here 
there is introduced a somewhat vigorous, but really somewhat cheap and 
commonplace, picture of young Lieutenant Bonaparte, the King’s antipodes. 
Still, such as it is there is not much in the poem that is at all bette?: 


** And note the ejaculation, ground s9 hard 
Between his teeth, that only God could hear, 
As the lean pale proud insignificance 
With the sharp-featured liver-worried stare 
Ont of the two gray points that did him stead, 
And passed their eagle owner to the front 
Better than his mob-elbowed undersize— 

") he Corsican lieutenant commented, 

* Had I but one good regiment of my own, 

How soon shohid volleys to the due amount 
Lay stiff upon the street-flags this canaille! 

As fc: ‘he droll there, he that playa the king, 
And screws ont smile with a Ked night-cap on, 
He's done for! somebody must take his place.’ 
White Cotton Night-cap Country: excellent! 
Why not Red Cotton Night-cap Country too?” 


To this question Miss Thackeray is understood to reply by demurring 
that exceptions do not make rules, and that the poet’s scruple whether 
‘white ” or “ red” describes the local color best she finds inopportune and 
impertinent. Little Saint-Rambert, where they converse, has certainly con- 
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served the pure tradition; it is white from head to heel; the nearest ap 
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| proach to the sinful scarlet is made by this Saint-Rambertese here, who 
has just been caught smuggling half a pound of tobaeco; or perhaps this 
other who, without a shooting license, has despatched a hare which he 


avers he took to be a hedgehog, the clods obstructing his vision. 


As for 


| the women of Saint-Rambert, there is no possibility that the poet can 


| shall we reconcile faith and reason in the mind of a man who is the son 


find the faintest ruddy tinge, the least suggestive of a romantie fault, in avy 
of them. To all this the male interlocutor answers, that he sees his antagon 

ist has got her shelf in the night-cap exhibition completely filled with 
white caps, while his red shelf is as yet an empty cavern, He will fill it, 
however ; he only insists that as everything about them is so white, he shall 
be considered the victor if he can show in the land or the people the least 
“faintest pretension to be wrong and red and picturesque”; * any the least 
lush of pink ” he demands shall be accepted for red, and “ labelled scarlet 
for the nonce.” It is so agreed, and the story begius of the pious Léon 
Miranda, wealthy, who gave more than a tithe of his substance to the poor 
young, yet a model of piety and devotion and a favored servant of the 
church. “ This first white rag that flutters snowily in sight” the 

take and rub it to a thread; surely ifin that glistering fabric h« 
traces of the fatal dye he must be adjudged the prize of the coutest betw 
“ British man and British maid,” and the country must be 
Night-cap Country, and not White. 

It is not necessary to say that he who told the story of the * bea 
girl, too white, who lived at Pornic down by the sea,” suceeeds perfect!y in 
his task. The poet who gives in his adhesion to Calvinism for this one thing 
alone, if for no other—that it teaches the corruption of the human heart and 
the total depravity of the will, is very safe to show 
young Miranda’s and Clara Mublhansen’s after he | 
enough and pulled them to pieces sufficiently. 

The performance of this familiar task may be said to be the main business 
of the poem, but of course one line of thought sedulously adhered to and 
obviously presented is not commonly to be looked for in anything that Mr, 
Browning writes. For him, the morning and the evening are pever the day 
as they are apt to be with poets of his rank ; 


ce 
poet will 


Red Cotton 


us the corruption of 


1as handled them long 


the goings forth of his day are 
pretty sure to be the million incomings and outgoings, downsitti 
uprisings, and all the thousand details of the twenty-fom 
perhaps the least poetical, in fact the most prosaic, of all his works ; for it is 
prose which not only has almost no poetry interfused, but which wants 
also that unprosaic if not strictly poetical element which Mr. Browni: g's 
writing very frequently contains in enormous measure. Vor example, the 
spiritual and religious questionings and theories of this poem we find our 





hours, 


selves compelled to consider of little interest er importan How, it asks, 
Spanish father, with a Spaniard’s inherent capacity for fiery faith, and of a 
cool-headed French mother, the son being rather a weak-minded man 
apparentiy goes mad in the struggle? We do not and doe not 


know that the reader need care much, and this especially as the vietim of 


. who 


know, we 


| the problem is so far from being a universally typical personage that about two 


years ago his name was figuring in a French court at Vite, and perhaps was 


sole and unique. Or what is the possibility of morality and right conduct if 
itis unbraced by religion? An important question enough, but not set forth 
here very profitably in all this allegory, to call it so,of Turf and Tower. Or 
what are we to say as to the relative merits of Clara Mublhauscn, with her 
artistically rounded, shallow, and hard nature, and of Léonce her lover, who 
perpetually fretted in the bonds of a sinful connection which yet he 


| could not break and hardly wished to break, yet which at last killed him? 


Mr. Browning gives the case in favor of Miranda, and the reader goes with 


him—or would, if the reader did not remember that we have here again two 


particular cases, not the general case, and that to settle the relative worth 
who is partly a fool and partly a madman, is a matter not of high obligation, 
and one that can concern neither us nor the poet very much. 


or worthlessness of a self-seeking, unreligious woman, and a semi-Span/ard 


Here we may 


quote the passage in which Mr. Browning delivers judgment for Miranda. 


Part of it suggests some thoughts as to the subject-matter of much of bis 
poetry, both early and late, and as to his poetical methods and poetical rank, 


suggests, as nearly all men will admit, no little condemnation of them 
and suggests, a h 


all: 

** Clara I hold the happier specimen 
It may be, through that artist preference 
For work complete, inferiorly proposed, 
To incompletion, though it aim aright. 
Moraliy,no! Aspire, break bounds! 
Endeavor to be guod and better still, 
And best! Success is nought, endeavor's all. 
Bat intellect adjusts the means to ends, 
Tries the low thing, and leaves it done, at least ; 
No prejadice to hign thing, intellect 
Wonld do ard will do, only give the means, 
Miranga, in my pictnre-gallery, 
Presents a Biuke ; be Ciara—».ciseonier ! 


I say 
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Merely considered so, by artist, mind! 

For, break through Art and rise to poetry, 

Bring Art to tremble nearer, touch enough 

The verge of vastness to inform our soul 

What orb makes transit through the dark above, 
snd there's the triumph! —there the incomplete, 
More than completion, matches the universe— 
Then, Michela, nolo against the world!” 


Nor need one care much to find in one’s book of poetry a statement of the 
authors belief that Protestantism is a form of religion preferable to 
Catholicism, the latter being essentially wrong in its attitude toward the 
humau mind and soul, and infested with superstitions. Doubtless, that is a 
proposition which can be made good in both prose and rhyme; but, for 
choice, prose might better be used. 

On the whole, the admirer of Browning will find in this poem, or this 
story in blank verse, a pleasant production of the musa pedestris of its 
wuthor ; and an oecasional touch reveals the master—as where the poet meets 
his fair friend as if their meeting -place 

- . « . ** Were just that Rome 
Out in the champaign, say, o’er-rioted 
By verdure, ravage, and gay winds that war 
Against strong sunshine settled to his sleep.” 
But no new admirers will it give him; and some backsliders it will confirm 
in their fallen state 


Coal Regions of America : their Topography, Geology, and Development. 
By James Macfarlane, A.M. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.)—Nearly every 
State in the Union where coal has been discovered, or supposed to lie buried 
beneath the surface-rock, has expended more or less money in conducting 
veological surveys, with greater or less ability, for thé purpose of developing 
the natural resources of its territory. The results of these surveys, many 
of them extending over periods of several years of diligent labor, have been 
published in large, unwieldy volumes, as official documents, either by the 
State or General Government. Many of the original works are now only 
procured with difficulty. These official volumes form the basis of Mr. 
Mactarlane’s work; from them he has collected, with great care, all that is 
of practical importance for his subject. He has shown much skill and 
judgment in the selection of his facts, discarding everything of a strictly 
scientific nature. He has brought together, in a comprehensive manner, a 
large amount of material relating to the structure, position, character, and 
exteut of all our coal-fields. This book is not the work of a professional 
geologist, as is occasionally evident in the reading, but rather, as we are told, 
of one who gives his experience ‘“ picked up in the course of sixteen years’ 
active employment in a large coal business”; and it carries indications 
throughout that the author has watched the progress of innumerable coal- 
mining companies, studied the causes of their suecess or failure, and re- 
corded the results of his observations. The interest of the work consists, 
therefore, not merely in the bringing together of the geological data of coal, 
but in the consideration of the practical bearing of the science, with the 
important questions of management, production, transportation, and the 
relation of railways to mine and market. Upon the value of geological 
surveys Mr. Macfarlane places a high estimate. His opinion, coming from 
a man of wide mercantile experience, is noteworthy. Speaking of Pennsyl- 
vania, he says : 

“All the appropriations made by the State for the survey from 1836 
to 1855 appear by the statute laws to have amounted to $111,570, of which 
$34,750 was for the publication of the report, leaving only $76,820 spent 
in making the survey itself. Unfortunate as was the delay attending 
the publication, and the loss from the failure of the first contractors for 
printing the final report, yet the State has never before or since derived so 
imuch benefit from the expenditure of the same sum of money. No State 
now so much needs another geological survey as Pennsylvania.” 

Treating the coal regions in their geological order, the carboniferous coal 
measures, divided into four large fields, are first considered, and occupy the 
greater part of the volume. The first, the Appalachian field, embraces the 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, extending westward to 
Ohio and southward to Tennessee. In this large area Pennsylvania stands 
decidedly foremost, and the chapters on the bituminous and semi-bitu- 
ininous districts form the best portions of the work. The second field lies 
within the State of Michigan, is of poor quality, highly impregnated with 
sulphur, and the production limited to a few thousand tons. Indiana, 
illinois, and Western Kentucky claim the third, while the fourth field lies 
west of the Mississippi, in lowa, Missouri, and Eastern Kansas. Two brief 
chapters disenss the position and present condition of the Triassic coals of 
Virginia and North Carolina. Mr. Macfarlane then passes to the lignite 
formations of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coast. For his infor- 
mation and data of the Wyoming and Colorado coal-fields he relies almost 
exclusively on the report of Mr. J. T. Hodge, who confined himself chiefly 
to a description of the localities and amount of work accomplished in the 





mines up to the summer of 1870. Mr. Hodge agreed with Dr. Hayden in 
placing the coal-beds in the Tertiary, but our author follows Clarence King 
and others in referring them to the Cretaceous—a view now very generally 
adopted by geologists. These Western lignites, although far inferior as coals 
to the Pennsylvania deposits, are destined to play an important part in our 
national economy, even if limited in application to the generation of steam 
for locomotive boilers along our great and rapidly increasing lines of railway 
in the far West. But the time is not very distant when they will be not only 
largely utilized for domestic fuel, but become of still greater value for 
metallurgical purposes. Recently conducted experiments have demonstrated 
the calorific power of these lignites to be higher than that of any similar 
coal in the world, and comparison has shown that many of them are but 
slightly inferior in heating power to the Sand Creek block-coal of Indiana, 
now successfully used in iron smelting. 

Five Hundred Mistakes of Daily Occurrence in Speaking, Pronouncing, and 
Writing the English Language Corrected. Thirty-second edition. (New York: 
James Miller. 1873. )—The fashion of writing hand-books of manners, etiquette, 
deportment, and so on, which was in a flourishing condition a generation 
ago, seems to be now almost superseded by the fashion of writing hand-books 
of language. Vulgar errors in pronunciation, in spelling, or more frequently 
in speaking, take the place in these treatises of vulgarities in dress, in conduct 
at the dinner-table, or at evening parties. There is one similarity, however, 
in these widely different kinds of books, which is perhaps worth a moment’s 
attention, and that is the apparent similarity of the audiences for which they 
have been prepared. The general impression derived from looking over a 
“voung ladies’ guide” used to be of a deeply degraded condition of 
taste on the part of those for whom it was written. That all young ladies 
were by nature endowed with a more than male brutality and ignorance 
seemed to be generally taken for granted by the authors, the value of whose 
advice was certainly not to be disputed if the assumption were correct. 
The young lady of the period was counselled, for instance, “‘ not to poke her 
neighbors’ ribs at table with her elbows’’; not to snatch things out of 
servants’ bands, and particularly not to “‘ throw her bones under the table.” 
In the same way, the audience for which the writers of hand-books 
of language write seems to be supposed more in need of elocutionary in- 
struction of the sort given by the careful mother of a Christian family 
than of any minute or abstruse philological study. In the case of 
‘Five Hundred Mistakes Corrected, we find that even thirty editions 
already exhausted have failed to eradicate some of the most shocking errors 
in popular use. To take one or two examples. That there were people in 
the lower walks of life who were in the habit of saying, “I done it,” instead 
of using the more correct phrase, ‘I did it,” we were aware; but surely the 
perversity which leads any one to make use of such an expression as “I 
know I am him whom he meant” is so ingevious that there can be little hope 
of influencing him for the better. Some people, it seems—perbaps they be- 
long to the same class as those do who insist on saying, ‘I dislike to be 
eaten out of the same plate with ”—=still cling to such forms. We should be 
inclined to think those who use the term “ sparrowgrass ” were also beyond 
reproof or warning, for, as the author justly remarks, “it is only the grossest 
ignorance which confounds this word with “asparagus.” The same is the case 
with “ing-uns” for “onions,” in the agricultural districts, “soldier arms” 
among military men, and “fondling” for “foundling,” and “ genus ” for 
“ genius,” in a still different class. 

It would be only natural to infer from such corrections as these that the 
class of readers who had absorbed thirty-one editions of this book were not 
the most cultivated in the world, and therefore the reader may fairly ubject 
to some of the rules as altogether too puristic and nice. For example, in- 
stead of “the two last letters were dated from Calcutta,” the 144th mistake 
corrected directs us to say, ‘‘the last two, etc.” The 145th rule, too, is of 
the same kind: “ The soil in those islands is so very thin that little is pro- 
duced in them beside cocoa-nut trees”; “ beside cocoa-nut trees” means 
strictly alongside or by the side of them. Besides or except should be used. 
Besides also signifies in addition to ; as, “I sat beside the President, and con- 
versed with him besides.” It seems hardly probable that distinctions 
so delicate as this will be grasped by gentlemey who say sparrowgrass for 
asparagus, or inguns for onions, or by ladies who say of one child that he is 
a “ fondling,” of another that he is a “‘ genus.” We should make the same 
objection to the 146th rule: “He could neither read nor write ;” say, more 
properly, write nor read. “ All persons who can write can read, but not 
all who read can write. This sentence as corrected is much stronger than the 
other form.” These, however, are slight blemishes. On the whole, there is 
much consistency in the work, which, affording a great deal of innocent 
pleasure to the general reader, is well calculated to stimulate the curiosity 
and feed the mind of the ignoramus. 
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Thoughts on Life and Character. By S. P. Herron. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1373.)—The thinking on life aud character which has been 
done by Mr. Herron is not, he tells his readers, to be confounded with the 
labored productions of writers who reflect in set forms of thought, for the 
author has not so much called these thoughts into existence as arrested 
them when they spontaneously preseuted themselves to his mind. This 
system has some advantages, and also some dangers ; a man who arrests and 
takes into literary custody a spontaneous thought is sometimes wiser and 
sometimes less wise than he who makes haste to drive the thought spon- 
taneously out of his mind as soon as it has entered: which course to pursue 
depends entirely on the character of the thought. For example, in the 
division of these “thoughts” called ‘‘ Notes and Laconies,” Mr. Herron 


arrests the thought in its passage through the mind that “an angry word, if 


it can be suppressed till to-morrow, will not then be so urgent in its demand 
for utterance”; and adds, that in “virtuous minds anger is a coal that is 
sure to die in a little while; and it is great wisdom to wait for that event 
before we act ’—a timely suggestion for irascible readers. But when on the 
same page Mr. Herron says that, driving along a few days ago, and crushing 
with his whee! a worm as it crept in baste across the road, he reflected that 
he had done something for which he ought to be humbled, that he- owed an 
account to the Deity for the unfeeling selfishness that would not take the trou le 
to save alife that he had given, that He who made both author and worm must 
take note of the transaction and behold it with a look of displeasure which 
penitent confession must disarm, that if he would reflect he would be convicted 
of a blind and savage cruelty which he would shudder and abhor in another 
being as much superior in size and strength to him as he is to the worm, 
we must confess that we incline to think Mr. Herron has arrested one thought 
too many, or else that he must live in a part of the country in which worms 
are rarer and more easy to avoid than they are with us. This, bow- 
ever, is a trivial blemish. In the main, Mr. Herron’s thoughts are per- 
fectly safe—for example, the thought that “as a blade of grass, as it springs, 
pierces without displacing the withered leaf that happens to lie upon it, 
so the gentleness of love conquers others without alienating their affection, 
or giving them pain” ; or a botanico-political reflection such as this : ‘ To-day, 
on my accustomed walk in the woods, I observed where the trunk of an old 
and naked pine, overthrown by the wind, had dashed to the ground as it fell 
two young and flourishing oaks. Thus, long-cherished political evils, how- 
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ever ripe for destruction, seldom perish bnt with violence and without 
spreading melancholy devastation around them. Hence the danger in forn 

ing national constitutions of allowing a place to any element that is unjust 
or favorable to the pride or avarice of mankind.” These last extracts are 
well adapted to show the extraordinary flexibility of the human mind when 
it is honestly set spontaneously at work.. Mr. Herron divides bis work into 
“Notes and Laconics,” “ Bssays,” and ‘“‘ Themes from Battle-fields.” In 
these distempered times it is a satisfaction to find a man so filled with 
thouzhtfal earnestness as the author. The book ought to do something te 
help “roll the stone from the sepulehre of public virtue 





Old New England Traits. Edited by George Li 
& Houghton. 1873. 12mo, pp. 244.) 
mystery about Mr. Lunt’s book. It would not be hard for an entire strange 
to discover that the town in questioun—whose name is never once mentioned, 
except incidenta!ly in the Appendix—is Newburyport; and if the title had 
plainly said so, it would have described the book far better. For the subject 
is not “ New England” 


int. (New York: Hurd 


There is a very unnecessary show of 


as a whole, but one 
the matter of that, it is properly not “ Traits,” but * Incidents” or * Anee 
dotes.” Further, whatever personalities are left undetermined in the book 


New England town, and. for 


itself are, for the most part, explained iu the Index, and it Seems a piece ot 
laa For the pat 
1 1 4 Fest 


the book is made up of such material as could be gathered in any old town 


t 


affectation to make any pretence of keeping them conc 


material very well worth gathering. The characters described are those 
strong and individual ones in which New England abounded in the olden 
times. The stories are, many of them, entertaining in themselves, and toa 


of them such as can be very entertaining in the mouth of a good story-tel 
We are sorry to be obliged to add that they are not here p 


t 


told, and that many of the anecdotes appear rather flat. The style is! 


1 iv\ 

t 
aud lacking in directness. Boston, for instance, is generally spoken ot as 
‘the capital of the State.’’ The material does not seem to have been 


arranged on any special plan, but to have been jotted down as the several 
items came into the writer's head. On the whole, while a book of this class 
is always acceptable, it must be said that a far better book could have been 
made out of Newburyport, or any other New England town of its age and 


standing. The Appendix contains considerable valuable matter 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
AvatstT 11, 1873. 
HE past week has been unusually dull and without apy interesting 
feature The hot weather has taken many of the leading men from the | 


Street, and during their absence it has been impossible to get up anything 
Money continues easy at 3 and 4 per cent., and diffi- 
culty has been experienced in using balances on call at these rates. Time 
For thirty days, 4 and 5 per cent. ; 5 and 6 per 
cent. for sixty days; 6 and 7 per cent. for ninety days; and 7 per cent. gold 
for five months. 

Cable advices report that the Bank of England gained £307,000 in 
The 
France lost 37,000,000 franes in specie, in consequence of the German in- 
demnity payment on the 5th inst. 

The weekly statement of the Clearing-House banks on Saturday was again 
unfavorable, showing a falling off of $1,483,400 in the total reserve (mostly 
in legal tenders), and a decrease of only $1,682,300 in the total liabilities, 


like an active market. 


loans are quoted as follows: 


bullion last week, but the discount rate remains unchanged. 


which, as shown in the statement published below, is equal to a net loss of 


$1,067,825 in the surplus reserve. 
The following are the statements for the past two weeks: 





Aug. 2. Angust 9. Differences. 
DIN bia peinvnavnetgesitascnediemendeas $289. 986,200 $290, 758, 100 Ine. $771,900 
Specie re ae 32.272,200 29,820,000 Dec. 452,200 
SD. cx 5.6 cau sbinaeuceddvewtealon 27,188.000 ;. 500 Ine. 35.500 
Deposits hei Gdibaiie cai aieiebddan ane 223,840,990 237,123,100 Dec. 1,717.800 
PT Ce ik viciins tai weteweue ba eae 50,038,500 49,002,300 Dec. 1,036,200 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 


liabilities: 
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Mail from 377, to 4175. The dealings in the stock were comparatively ac- 
tive, and the sales reached 117,600 shares for the week. The advance in the 
stock is apparently due to the efforts of some of the *‘ shorts” to cover, and 
rumor meutions one of the directors of the Company as the moving spirit, 
assisted by a certain Broad Street speculator. No unfavorable reports have 
been circulated recently in relation to the Company’s affairs, and it would 
seem as if the “ trustees ” of the stockholders had exhausted for the present 
at least their means of creating any panic and forcing holders to sell out 
so as to aliow them to purchase. Beyond the movement in Pacific Mail, 
there is nothing worth noticing in the speculative share list. 

The usual five per cent. semi-annual dividend has been declared by the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad Company. The price of the 
stock has advanced since our last to 106, at which figure small sales were 
made on Saturday and to-day. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending August 9, 1873: 





| Monday. Tuesday.| Wed'day.| Thursday | Friday. | Saturday.| Salos. 


















N.Y. C. & H.R... 1053 105% 10534 10514 )1051¢ 10534 !1053¢ 10536110534 105% | 10544 1054 
Lake Shore........| 94 954) 9444 943%) 9444 9456] Gade 9434] Gilg 944) D43G 32 600 
i cccsiveccesanes 5996 SOR] 0956 59%) 5956 59%) 5B 594) SSH 55) 593g GU | 23,80 
0. | Ot re. Pe eee Ee CE ee eer 
Union Pacific..... 244; 29 | WK 23h] Wr YWxxwyz) Wi 283;) Wie BWW] Wx WA) 41,100 
Chi. & N. W..... 6-34 68%) Gig 6834) G73q 67%) Gig 61%) Gi5¢ 67%) GTX 63%4) 12,300 
Do. . pid...) #3% 88k] 831g #834; 83 83%] RAKE RB! RS OBA OL... | 400 
N. J. Central...... 103-1084 | 033g 10344)1°3 = 10344/10814 10344 11081 108%} 400 
Rock Island.. 11044 1104 | 103g 11054/11034 11044) 11136 110% 110% c 
Mil. & St. Pau!....| 53% 684153 A8X| 52% 52%) 523g 52%) 523g 623 
Do. pfd... % 734173 T4 | 72% 734173 Wk! Be % 
Wabash ; 73 | 72M 7191 7 «(T2y) UK 7 | 1K OT 
D. L. & Western ..| 101% 102 OLR Wik w1ly 101% 101% lily Wi ‘ 
B. H. & Erie....... | 2 2a... 2%) Bi ....| 2 vy BY 
ORM ccchianeaxs 39% 40k] 393, 395) 3914 3914) 39% 39%) 89% 3: ) 
©, ©. Es Ouccecess 1 81% 82%] S136 B1%| B1% 315 813g 31%) 31% 31 2 32% 3 5°0 
, 4S” eeeeepeee | 923, 93%) 92 $234] 913% 923%) 92 9214 92 92%) 92% O24) 45.700 
Pacific Mail....... | 87% 38%] 87% B8i4' 88K 89%! SBR 89K! BSH dik! 40% 413%° 117,600 





Government bonds are strong and in good demand in both this and the 
foreign markets. The London quotations show a fractional improvement, 
and cable advices report a strong demand for U. S. bonds in Germany, where 
the recent purchases by the Government have added to the feeling of confi 
dence which the people of that country have always had in our bonds. 


The bull clique in gold have again been checked in their 
| movements to advance the premium. The Treasury sells $5,000,000 
during this month—an amount which the clique can hardly be 


Aug. 2. Angust 9. Differences. 
i a ncben denna kanakemeses hand $30,272,200 $29,820,000 Dec. $452,200 
SANE DOTIBRIO onc cvcecscccccccccescccccscs SECO 49,002,300 Dee. 1,036,200 | 
ONES iin nt dtnnnbnns enkeeceabn ter $80,310,700 $78,822,300 Dec. $1,488,400 
I i i de ctacdn bokcdadenbandenee 27,188,009 27.223, 500 Ine. 35,500 
SIN niin Kam VaGadeeccuccdekegiaeeds 238,840,900 237,123,100 Dec. 1,717,800 
Total liabilities. ..................c0eeee $26,028,900  $264,346,600 Dec. $1,682,300 
Be rs SII ook nde tens ccnaducees 66 507225 66.086 650 Dec. 490.575 
Excess over legal reserve............ . 13,803,475 2,735,650 Dec. 1,067,825 

The following table separates the National from the State banks: 

National. State. Total. 
 cencanaicstetctndastignadnasadas $249,908, 100 $40,850,000 $290,758, 100 
I Sit os ee ae 26 695,400 3,124,600 29,820,000 


43,194,000 
204,407,800 
27,191,300 

30 18-100 p.c, 


5.8118,300 
32,715,300 
32,200 

27 28-100 p.c. 


49,002,300 
237,123,100 
27. 223,500 
29 82-100 p.c 


Legal tenders. 
Deposits 

(irenlation............. ape ee Ore 
Percentage of reserve to total liabilities... 


The leading feature in the stock market was the sharp advance in Pacific 
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TRAVEL. 
Oo YDIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


The General Transatlantic Company’s Mail 

Steamships between New York and Havre, call- 

ing at Brest. The splendid vessels on this favorite route 

for the Continent will sail from Pier No. 50, North River, 
as follows: 





COMMERCIAL 
REGISTER, 
PUBLISHED BY 
McKILLOP & SPRAGUE COMPANY, 
1o9 & 111 WORTH STREET, 
New York. 


in as good condition to manage as it was at the commencement of its 
operations. The short interest, always a great element of strength to the 
bulls, is not likely to be increased after the experience which business men 
have already had, and whom the clique will find to sell out to is just now an 
important question. During the week the price has ranged between 1151{ 
anl 11514 





AGENCY ee DIVIDENDS MAY BE 
converted into a 
TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND INVESTMENT 
By the purchase of the First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
GOLD BONDS 


OF 





THE 


THE ° 
LAMOILLE VALLEY, ST. JOHNSBURY AND 


VILLE DE PARIS..Garay....... ...Saturday, July 26 
VILLE DU HAVRE.Surmont........ Saturday, Aug.9 
Vi i! eer = evereree Saturday, Aug. 23 
Sf. LAURENT... ..Roussan........ Saturday, Sept. 6 


Price of Passage in Gold (including wine) to Brest or 
Havre: First Cabin, $125 ; Second Cabin, $75. Excursion 
tickets at reduced rates. 

These steamers do not carry steerage passengers. 

American travellers going to or returning from the 
Continent of Europe, by taking the steamers of this line, 
avoid both transit by English railways and the discom- 
forts of crossing the Channel, besides saving time, 
trouble, and expense. 

GEO. MACKENZIE, Agent, 58 Broadway. 


vA JUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 
\ TRAVELLING-BAGS, DRESSING-CASES, 
PORTFOLIOS, WRITING-CASES, POCKET- 
BOOKS, FLASKS, etc., etc. 
CULBERT & CO., 24 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


LV STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes- 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, toot Third Street, 
Hoboken. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, 
AND BREMEN, 
Pavable in Gold, or its Equivalent in Currency. 
First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $30. 
For freight or Passage, apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., Agents, 2 Bowling Green. 


ORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


HAVRE, 


This volume is semi-annual, and undertakes to give 
the name and residence of nearly every man in business 
in the United States and Dominion of Canada, and to 
state the kind of business, the Credit and Financial 
strength of each. At the end of the book is a list of 
banks, their officers, capital, and New York correspon- 
dents. 

The names on the Register are taken from the Records 
of the Agency, where the factsare given in detail respect- 
ing each, and are revised every six months. Thus a 
history of every business man is kept written.up fully. 
These histories run back in many instances over thirty 
years. 


A 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


DFUSTABLE EASY CHATR. 
Lounge, Sofa, Bed, Baby-Crib, Ottoman, Stool, 
and Writing-Desk Combination—Wrought-Iron 

Frames. Adapted for Parlors, Churches, Public Halls, 

Theatres, Hospitals, Lawns,and Gardens. Shuts up like 

a knife. Sent anywhere, C O.D. Illustrated Circulars 

by mail. 

SPRINGFIELD IRON FURNITURE CO.,, 

488 Washington Street, Boston. 

TOM-RI-JON ELLIOTT, 





AGENT. 


ESSEX COUNTY RAILROADS, 
From Lake Champlain to the Connecticut River, and 
forming the 
VERMONT DIVISION OF THE PORTLAND AND 
OGDENSBURG R. R. TRUNK LINE. 
The very large sales of the past few months leave but 
a limited amount to be offered, and the rapid pushing of 
the road to ccempletion ensures an early and large ad- 


vance on their market value. 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
STEEL PENS, 
303 404 170 361, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 




















FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., Boston, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
eo GIiLioz?Tz?'s 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 

The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
Having been assumed by other makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations, 
gt John Street, New York. 

HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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